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ROBIN HOOD 


AND OlLBliKT IMF FORKSTKH 


'T'HE morning was bright and clear in 11 1 <* Forest of 
Sherwood. The trees had on their clothing of hii<»lit 
green leaves, and here and there sweet-scented flowers 
dotted the green-sward. Singing birds flitted about 
among the trees, pouring forth a flood of melody. Now 
and again, a deer, disturbed by some sound, would start 
from its resting place, bound across the path, and in an 
instant be lost in the thicket. 

A forester, returning homewards, felt the influence 
of the bright morning upon him. Hiding carelessly 
along, the reins hanging loosely upon his horse’s neck, 
he was singing quaint Saxon ballads at the top of his 
voice. He was thus engaged, when an arrow whistled 
by his ear and stuck, (quivering! in the trunk of an oak 
near him. He instantly drew up his nag. 

Another moment, and a second arrow flew past him, 
with no better aim. But it was close enough to make 

O 

him start, for he felt the wind of it as it sped by his 


cheek. 

Before a third shaft could follow, he dismounted and 
sprang behind a tree. 

He had thought himself quite safe, and so he carried 
his bow, unstrung, on his back. It was now the work 
of a moment to bend it, and to draw an arrow from 
his quiver. Quickly placing the arrow to his bow, he 
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drew the string ready to discharge the shaft as soon 
as he caught sight of his enemy. He looked earnestly 
in the direction from which the arrows had come, but 
saw no sign of a human form. 

His horse stood perfectly still, and he knew that 
while it remained there, it would show to his hidden foe 
where to send his arrows. He therefore gave a “ click ” 
with his tongue, a sound which the horse well knew, 
and at once the animal pricked up its ears and stepped 
forward. 

Gilbert Hood, for such was the forester’s name, 
waited patiently a short time, but nothing appeared. 
No sight nor sound met his eyes or ears, save the blue 
sky, the green trees, the flowers, the warbling of the 
birds, and the gentle rustling of the leaves. 

He shot his arrow from the bow, and it went whistling 
to the spot where he thought his foe lay hidden. He 
followed it closely with his eyes, but all was still. 

He tried another plan. Taking a shaft from his 
quiver, he put a gauntlet upon it, and held it up 
against the trunk of the tree, in order that, should 
it be shot at, he might see from whence the arrow 
came. 

Almost before he had lifted up the glove, an arrow 
pinned it to the tree. So quick, so speedy had been 
the act, that he was as ignorant as ever from whence 
the arrow came. But he looked at the shaft, and as 
it had flown straight, he well knew that its heel pointed 
to the spot from whence it had been discharged. 

Taking careful aim at the place where he thought 
the unseen archer lay, he let fly his shaft. As his bow- 
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string twanged. ho hoard a oloar lauuh rin-r in the air 

V. ^ 7 

and a rich-toned voice samr :— 

V_ 

llioro are doer in the woods, there are dowers in the lea; 

Sing lily, oh, hey ; oh, hey, sing lily ! 

And the wild birds are singing their glad songs to me; 

Sing lily, oh, hey; oh, hev, sing lilv ! 

“ Robin ; young, saucy, merry Robin, as 1 am a 
man,” cried Gilbert, coming from behind the tree. 
** Ho ! come forth, young hide-and-seek. Is this thy 
sport, to level thy shafts at thy father ? By St. Edward, 
but I thought I had tlie arrow of an outlaw trying to 
make acquaintance with my skull ! Hast thou no more 
respect for my grey locks than to see if thine arrow 
would turn them, as ’twould the hair upon a deer’s hide ? 
Ho 1 come out, lad. What ho ! Robin.” 

“ What ho ! goodman Hood, kind father,” shouted 
the voice, the person being still in concealment. “ Hath 
my whistling bolt made an ache or a tickle in thine ear ? 


“ There’s no cloud o’er the moon, there’s no sound in the dell; 

Sing lily, oh, hey; oh, hey, sing lily ! 

There's no voice in the air from the convent’s soft bell; 

Sing lily, oh, hey; oh, hey, sing lily!” 

Before the echo of this little ditty had died away, a 
youth stepped from the thicket into which Gilbert had 
fired. He approached the forester, and when within a 
few feet he stopped, and leaning upon his bow, looked 
him hard in the face, and indulged in another long, 
clear-toned laugh. 

The youth was scarcely eighteen years old, yet 
looked older, for he was tall for his age, and a life spent 
in the open air had deeply browned his skin. His 
frame, slight but well-formed, gave promise of great 
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strength to come. His head and face were round, and 
well set upon his shoulders. His eyes were a deep 
hazel—large, full, and bright. His nose was straight; 
his lips, handsomely shaped ; and his teeth, when he 
laughed, looked like a row of pearls. His hair was a 
dark brown, and hung, as was the custom of the period, 

in full tresses around his shoulders. 

Upon his head was a small cap of bright green 

cloth, decorated with a heron’s feather. He wore a 
doublet of green—the far-famed Lincoln green. His 
legs were covered with long hose of fine buckskin, 
reaching to the waist. His feet were encased in a sort 
of slipper, something between a boot and a shoe. These 
were also made of buckskin, but of a much stouter 
material than the hose. A baldric crossed his shoulder, 
and passed beneath his arm. the sheaf for his arrows 
was buckled to it behind, and at his belt hung a small 


horn. 

Thus arrayed, a laughing, merry, careless youth ot 
eighteen, stood Robin Hood, he, who in future yeais, 
was to make such a figure in the history of his times. 

“ Make an ache or a tickle in mine ear ? ” cried . 
Gilbert, repeating the youth’s words. “By the holy 
Saints, but that sort of tickling might easily take away 

all aching ! ” 

44 Nay,” said Robin, 44 I did not hit you ; I did not 


intend.” 

44 Many thanks,” answered Gilbert. 44 I am much 
bound to thee. True thou did’st not hit me, and 1 
fully believe thou did’st not intend to do so, but thou 
mightest Robin, thou mightest ! A turn, a sudden jerk. 
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or a halt in the pace of my nag, and by this time 1 might 

have been with mv ancestors." 

* 

" But, as von see, you are not.” laughed Robin. 

% 7 * 7 

“ Mv good father, do not show me a stern brow for a 

% CT' 

boyish trick, a sport.” 



‘A youth stepped from the thicket —Payt 7 

“ Yes, but consider, Robin,” said the good forester 
mildly, “as /Esop hath it, 'What may be sport to thee 
is death to me.’ ” 

“ Nay,” returned Robin, “ never heed it. I will not 
offend you again by such a trick. But you said this 
morning at breakfast that I was not 
archer to rustle the hair on a deer’s ear—to startle him 
without hitting him. I saw you jogging quietly along 


yet a good enough 


B 
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on old ‘ Gip,’ and I had a mind to show you what I 
could do.” 

“A pleasant way of satisfying me, truly ; but let it 
pass, Robin. I am not angry with thee, not I,” said 
Gilbert, patting him on the shoulder. “All I have to 
say is, try not thy skill again in the same way.” 

“ You need not fear, for, careless fellow though I 
am, I would not hurt a hair of your head, father, or give 
you an instant’s pain, for all this green wood and all its 

joys,” said Robin with warmth. 

“ I know thou would’st not, my boy. It is now 
seventeen years, Robin, since thou wert brought an infant 
to my humble home. Since that time I have loved thee 
as my own child. Thou hast always been an honest, 
open-hearted lad, and if thou wert a little wayward, thou 
wert never wicked. Marry ! it is what I would see in a 
boy ; and while thou art with me, and act as thou hast 
done, I will be unto thee a father and a friend. 

“ As you have ever been, dear Gilbert, exclaimed 
Robin earnestly; “ and may my right arm lose its 

strength, and every shaft I loose miss its aim, if ever I 
forget it. But tell me, father, have you not heard from 

the friend who brought me to you ? ” 

“ To-morrow will be thy eighteenth birthday, Robin, 
and I had intended to tell thee then the true story of 
thy birth. But as we are together in the forest, I 
will tell thee now what thou should’st know. Come, 

let us find some place to sit awhile.” 

So saying, the forester, followed by Robin, walked 
forward into one of the many glades of Sherwood Forest. 
He whistled for his horse, which came quickly up, and 
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then foster-father and son sat down, side by side, on 
the trunk of a fallen oak. 

“ It will be seventeen years ago to-morrow,” began 
the forester, “since first I saw thee, Robin. On that 
day, when night had fallen two travellers came to my 
cottage. One of them was the brother of my wife 
Margaret. The name of the other I did not at that 
time learn. They brought thee with them, a tiny infant. 

“The stranger said thou wert the son of one of his old 
comrades-in-arms, who had died on a foreign shore, leaving 
him, for the sake of past friendship, to take care of thee. 

44 4 1 am a rough soldier,’ he said, to Margaret and 
myself, as we sat round the fire, 4 and I cannot bring 
up the child. Yet I am wishful to fulfil my promise, 
and if you will take him in, I will pay you a good 
round sum each year.’ 

44 Partly because of this, but more because of thy 
winsome face, and the fact that we had no children of 
our own, we adopted thee, and since then we have tried 
not to let thee feel the loss of thy parents.” 

44 You have ever been good to me,” said Robin, 
44 and I love you both as if you were my own parents.” 

44 Last year,” the forester went on, “ you will 
remember that Margaret’s brother, a broken man, came 
home to die. Before he breathed his last, he told me 
the secret of thy birth. Robin, thou art the rightful 
Earl of Huntingdon.” 

Gilbert Hood looked keenly at the youth, to see 
what would be the effect of this startling announcement. 

Robin saw the gaze, and at once stretched out his 
hand, which the forester grasped. 
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“ Earl, or no Earl,” he cried. “ I remain thy son 

as long as thou wilt have me.” 

“ 1 thank thee, Robin,” said Gilbert, “ but right 

must be done. I have proof that what I have said is 
true. Thou art the lord of many broad lands, which are 
now in the possession of the Abbot of Ramsey. Thy 
uncle is Sir Guy of Gamwell, and he will help thee to 
gain thine own. To-morrow we will go to see him, and 
I will lay before him the proofs I spoke about. Now 
let us hurry, or Margaret wall be wondering what has 

become of ns.” 

The forester mounted his horse, and the two started 
once more for home. Silently they passed along, and 

thoughtfully. 

Gilbert Hood was sad, believing that soon he would 
lose the one he had come to love as his son. But the 
sorrow of the youth was mixed with pleasure at the 
prospect of what his future was to be. 


CHAPTER II 

THE OUTLAWS 

Parly next morning, Gilbert and Robin set out for 
the little village of Gamwell. Each carried his bow and 
arrows on his back, and took in his hand a quarter- 
staff ; for the forest was not free from outlaws, always 
ready to steal from persons less strong than themselves. 

On and on they went through the woods, often with¬ 
out a track to guide them, sometimes following a little 
path amongst the great oaks, through thicket and glade, 
but never going astray, for the way was w ell known to both. 


THK oini \\v< 



At last tlu'v reached the b»»rdi r> oi the forest, an«l 

oonnnji out suddenly oil high ground, they beheld below 

them a beautiful sight. Colbert ami Robin Ibuul had 

often before seen this vallev. vet they stood now for 

* % % 

some moments to look around. 

About a quarter of a mile away, on tlie side of the 
hill, stood the little village of Gamwell. The thatched 


cottages, where lived the vassals of Sir Guv of (Jamwi 


were built at irregular intervals amongst the trees ; 


there, also, was the village ehurch. which the 
regularly attended, and, to the left, on rising 


villagers 

ground. 

i " 


stood the Hall, the home of Sir Guv and Ins seven 

lusty sons. 

% 


The two travellers stepped briskly forward, for they 

knew that a welcome awaited them. They were not 

« 

disappointed, and after the somewhat boisterous greet¬ 
ings were over, they soon found themselves in their 
host's room. 


“ Now, Gilbert, my friend,” said Sir Guy when they 
were alone, kk what is this matter of importance which 
you wish to tell me of ? ” 

“ It is, Sir, that my adopted son, Robin Hood, is 
really the Earl of Huntingdon, and, therefore, your 
nephew, proofs of which I have brought to show to you,” 
replied Gilbert. 

The old Knight was very much surprised, but when 
the forester had told his tale, and proved to the satis¬ 
faction of Sir Guy that what he said was true, the latter 
turned to Robin, who had stood quietly by. 

“ I am pleased, my lad,” said he, “ to acknowledge 
you as my nephew, and I will do all in my power to 
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place you in possession of your rights. I am the more 
willing to do this, because the Abbot of Ramsey is not 
a faithful member of the Church of Rome ; he is a 
Churchman in name, but not in heart. Still, you must 
remember that the Abbot has great influence. He is very 
friendly with the Sheriff of Nottingham, and it will 
be a difficult task to compel him to give up his lands 

to you.” . 

He then shook hands with Robin, who expressed his 

thanks and went out to his old playfellows, the sons of 

Sir Guy, leaving Gilbert and the Knight to discuss what 

action should be taken in the matter. 

After talking over various plans, it was finally decided 
to let the Abbot know that the Earl of Huntingdon was 
alive in the person of Robin Hood, and a messenger 
bearing letters and copies of the proofs, was at once 
despatched to him. 

Then, towards nightfall, Gilbert and Robin retraced 

their steps, and, without mishap, reached the cottage 

where Margaret anxiously awaited them. 

The Abbot of Ramsey was much disturbed when he 

heard that he was in danger of losing his lands, and he 
determined to do all that he could to keep possession of 


them. 

Not knowing what course to take, he rode out to 
visit his friend, the Sheriff of Nottingham, and to ask 
his advice. He arrived at Nottingham Castle, and was 
soon closeted with the Sheriff, to whom he told his tale. 

“ If this news reaches the King’s ears, you are likely 
to find yourself the poorer, my lord,” said the Sheriff at 

length. 
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“ You are rightf,” returned the Abbot. “ But how 
can we prevent such an occurrence ? ” 

“ This lad, Robin Hood, dwells with Gilbert, the 
forester, thou sayest.” The Abbot nodded. 

“ Well, I’ll be bound they have slain many a fine 
buck, and thou knowest the punishment for such an 
offence against the Forest Laws. I will draw up a 
warrant for their arrest, on the charge of killing the 
King’s deer. My soldiers shall take them prisoners, and 
then thou art safe, my lord.” 

“A happy plan ! ” cried the Abbot. “ I thank thee, 
Baron, and I will see that thou art no loser for this 
proof of thy friendship.” Anckthe Sheriff and the Abbot 
sat long, discussing the details of the intended capture. 

But Robin Hood had many friends in Nottingham 
town, and so it was not long before he knew of the 
warrant against him, and of the preparations which the 
Sheriff was making for his capture, y u 

Thinking that some days must elapse before the 
attempt to take him could be made, Robin and his 
foster-father set out once more for Gamwell. Sir Guy was 
very wrath when he heard the bad news. “ We will 
resist to the last, and there will be many heads broken 
before thou art lodged in Nottingham Castle, Robin. 
You two must stay with me this night, and to-morrow 
we will make ready for the Sheriff and his men.” 

Gilbert thanked the good Sir Guy. “ But,” said he, 
“ I must return home, for Margaret cannot be left alone. 
Robin had better remain here, and with your permission 
I will, to-morrow, bring my wife to Gamwell, for our 
cottage in the wood is a place of safety no longer.” 


' 
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And so it was arranged. Gilbert started off once 
more for home, whilst Robin and Sir Guy told the rest 
of the household what had happened. 

The sons of the Knight, and the sturdy villagers, 
when they learnt the tidings, spoke loud and deep against 
the Sheriff and vowed they would stand by Robin to 
the last. That night each one retired to rest with a 
stern resolve to do his best in the encounter which was 
sure to follow. 

Now the Abbot of Ramsey, knowing that his lands 
were not safe in his possession so long as their rightful 
owner lived, urged the Sheriff to make a speedy attempt 
to capture Robin Hood. 

Thus it came to pass that, on the very morning 
after Robin Hood reached Gamwell, the Sheriff rose 
early, and, with ten of his soldiers, rode out of Notting¬ 
ham, and at a quick pace travelled towards Gilbert Hood’s 
cottage. 

The forester and his wife were just preparing to 
set out when the soldiers rode up. 44 W hom seek ye ? ” 
demanded the forester. 44 Thee, if I mistake not,” 
replied the Sheriff, 44 and thy son.” 

“ For what purpose ? ” asked Gilbert. 

44 Ye are charged with killing the King’s deer, and 
must come to Nottingham with me to await your trial, 
said the Sheriff. 

44 W r e have killed no deer, except such as we have 
had a right to, and that thou knowest,” said Gilbert 
Hood. 

44 W 7 here is thy son, Robin ? ” asked the Baron. 

44 He is not here. Where he is I think you will soon 
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find out, if you leave us not in peace,” said the bold 
forester. 

“ What ! would’st thou dare to threaten ? Here, 
seize him ! ” said the Sheriff. 

Seeing that it was useless to resist, Gilbert allowed 
the soldiers to take him. Then some of them searched 
the cottage and the woods around. The Sheriff was 
very angry when Robin could not be found. “ When 
we have thee safe in Nottingham Castle, we will find 
means to make thee tell us where thy son is hiding,” 
he said to Gilbert. 

Then he gave orders for the cottage to be set on 
fire, and, with the forester in their midst, the party rode 
back at an easy pace to Nottingham. 

Margaret had all this time stood by, not knowing 
what to do. When she saw her husband taken prisoner, 
she was filled with dismay. But as the party was lost 
to sight, she quickly made up her mind to action. 
Fortunately, her horse stood ready at hand, and in a 
moment she was on its back and riding at a hard gallop 
j for Gamwell. 

Both horse and rider were almost exhausted when 
they reached Sir Guy’s door. But willing hands lifted 
Margaret to the ground, and in a few words she told 
what had happened. 

The blast of a horn brought many of the villagers, 
armed with bow and arrows and quarter-staff, running 
up to the Hall, and in a few minutes a party of about 
sixty men, with Sir Guy at their head, and his sons and 
Robin Hood by his side, were off at full speed through 
the woods. 

c 
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The Sheriff and his soldiers were nearing Notting¬ 
ham, and riding in their midst, with downcast look, was 
Gilbert Hood. Suddenly an arrow whizzed past the 
Sheriff, causing him to bring his horse to a standstill. 
Then on all sides, there stejiped from behind the trees, 
the men of Gam well, with their bows freely extended, 
their arrows pointing at the Normans. The Sheriff, who 
never had a great love for fighting, seeing that the 
bowmen far outnumbered his soldiers, at once set spurs 
to his horse, and galloped towards the town. The Saxons, 
with a shout, sprang forward with their quarter-staffs, 
for it had been arranged that no blood should be shed, 
unless of necessity ; and in a very short time the Norman 
soldiers were following their master at full speed, leaving 
Gilbert Hood a free man once more amongst his friends. 


There was much shaking of hands, and amid shout 
and laughter, the party retraced their steps to Gamwell, 
where a great feast was soon placed before the hungry men. 

But Sir Guy called Gilbert Hood aside. “ My dear 
friend,” he said, “ I am glad that we succeeded in 
getting thee out of the hands of the Sheriff. But we 
must be wary. We must have everything ready for 
instant flight, for soon the proud Baron will return with 
an overwhelming force to take revenge.” 

“ You are right, Sir Guy,” replied the forester. “And 
it is best that the women and children should be taken 
to a place of safety. For my part, I was born in the 
Forest of Sherwood, and here I remain. I am familiar 
with all the paths and hiding-places in the woods, and 
now that I know I am sought for, it will, I think, be 
more than the Sheriff can do to catch me.” 
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So a council was held, to which all the villagers 
were called, and, after a long discussion, it was agreed 
that, should the Sheriff lead his forces against them, the 
women and children, and those men who had wives, 
should retire, under the care of Sir Guy, to the old 
Knight’s estate in Yorkshire. The remainder would take 
to the woods. A couple of the villagers were sent into 
Nottingham to learn what was going on, and the rest 
then separated to their homes. 

For some days all was well. A message was received 
from Nottingham, stating that the Sheriff knew who had 
been his assailants, and that he had sent a false report 
of what had occurred to the King. 

During this time, Sir Guy and his men were busily 
engaged in packing their most valued possessions, and 
sending them into Yorkshire. 

Then, on the eighth day, one of the messengers 
returned with sad news. The King had outlawed Gilbert 
and Robin Hood, Sir Guy of Gamwell and his sons, as 
well as all the men who had been with them ; the Sheriff 
had received strong reinforcements, and he intended to 
set out very shortly to destroy Gamwell. 

With many tears, the women and children were at 
once sent to Sir Guy’s Yorkshire estate, and the men 
made preparations for defence, for they were resolved 
not to give up their homes without a struggle. Thus it 
happened, that when the Normans approached the 
doomed village, they found their task a harder one than 
they had thought it to be. 

From the woods on each side countless arrows fell 
amongst them, emptying many a saddle, and in the end 

wo / 1& 
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causing them to draw off to form a definite plan of 
attack. Then, dividing into four sections, they assailed 
the village on each side. The villagers behaved manfully ; 
but at last, overcome by numbers, they retired into the 
woods, leaving many of their comrades (amongst whom 
was Gilbert Hood) lying dead upon the ground. 

The Normans, having set fire to the houses, returned 
to Nottingham, where the Sheriff took an oath that he 
would use all the means in his power to bring Robin 
Hood, and all who had assisted him, to the gallows. 

But full of sorrow were the men of Gamwell when 
they came again to their former dwelling-place. The 
cottages, where most of them had been born and in which 
they had spent their lives, were now mere heaps of 
ashes. Even the old Hall was burned down, and every¬ 
thing in the place had been destroyed. 

With sad hearts, and full of bitterness against the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, they began the task of bringing 
in the dead ; and having reverently laid them to rest 
in the little church-yard, they silently gathered under 
the great oak in the middle of the village green. 

There Robin Hood addressed them. “ My friends,’ 
he said, “ I am more sorry than I can tell at the calamity 
which has come upon you through acting on my behalf. 
But in the midst of our grief, we may take some comfort 
from the thought that what we have done has been 
done in the cause of right and justice. We have now 
two courses open to us. Those who are so minded may 
find a place of safety with old Sir Guy, in Yorkshire; 
but if any are bent, as I am, on maintaining their right 
to these fields and woods, the Forest of Sherwood is 
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large enough, its hiding-places are many, and there, 
with soft turf for a pillow, and green leaves for a roof, 
a home awaits us.” 

Shouts of approval greeted these words, and then 
Robin continued, “It is best that you should not say 
at once what you will do. Let us, for this night, find 
such resting-places as we can, and in the morning we 
will meet here again and come to a final decision.” 

The brave yeomen then separated, and a watch 
having been set to guard against a return of the Normans, 
they lay down under the trees, and tired with the 
exertions of the day, were soon soundly sleeping. 

Next morning, one of their number having shot a 
deer, which was roasted over a large fire, they ate a 
hearty breakfast, after which they once more gathered 
on the village green. 

Again Robin Hood spoke. “ My friends,” he said, 
“I do not need to tell you why we are met. If any 
are resolved to make their home in the greenwood, I am 
ready and willing to share their hardships and their 
joys. Let those who have so decided come aside.” 

At once every man stepped forward, and, seeing that 
all were of one mind, a mighty shout rose from every 
throat. 

“ To the forest ! To the forest ! ” cried many voices. 

When the cheers had died away, out spoke one of 
the foremost of the villagers. “Friends,” said he, “as 
we are determined to live in the forest, we must all act 
and work together for the good of each other. If we do 
not, we shall be no safer there than we are here. But 
to live thus, with comfort and satisfaction to all, we 
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must have a leader ; one who will act for the general 
good, and whose word must be law. Robin Hood is the 
nephew of our master, Sir Guy of Gamwell, and also the 
rightful heir to the Earldom of Huntingdon. He is, 
therefore, of better birth than we are, his bravery has 
been proved, and though he is young he is a better 
archer than any of us. Besides this, his knowledge of 
the forest is better than ours, and I think we should 

acknowledge him as our leader.” 

“ Robin Hood for ever ! ” shouted the men, whilst 
two or three hoisted the young leader on to their shoulders. 
Then, after he had thanked them, Robin said— 

“ Yonder lies the forest, our future home. There is 
not an inch of it, within fourteen miles, that I do not 
know. Let us have a last look around to see if anything 
has been left, and then 1 will show you a spot where I 

think wc can dwell in safety.” 

After quickly gathering together the few articles 

which had escaped the fire, and which would be useful 
to them, the band, under the guidance of their leader, 
plunged into the depths of Sherwood Forest. 

For some five miles they went along, until Robin 
stopped before a dense thicket. Pushing aside the bushes, 
they discovered the opening to a cave, which proved to 
be dry, warm, and airy, and capable of holding double 
their number. It would be an easy matter to admit 
more light, and glad indeed were the villagers to find 
such a comfortable dwelling so securely hidden. 

Thus it was that Robin Hood and his merrie men 
became outlaws, and made their home in the greenwood. 
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CHAPTER III 

ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN 

Some years had elapsed since the events recorded 
in the last chapter took place. The outlaws had become 
quite at home in their forest quarters, for the cave had 
been made exceedingly comfortable, and was now as 
well furnished as many a mansion. A code of laws had 
been drawn up and agreed upon, and their hiding-place 
was unknown to any outside the band. 

Some little distance from their dwelling was a large 
glade, the meeting-place of the outlaws, and there, under 
the shade of a spreading oak, Robin Hood administered 
justice, and divided the spoil which fell into their hands. 

Signals, generally blasts blown upon a horn, were 
arranged, so that any one of the band might, if he wished 
it, at any time receive help from his comrades. 

For food they hunted at will in the forest, and many 
a rich Norman, riding unsuspectingly through the green¬ 
wood, was c ompell ed to add to their store of wealth, 
and remembered to his cost his meeting with Robin 
Hood and his merrje men. It was only from the rich, 
however, that the outlaws ever took anything. 

They never robbed the poor, but instead, they helped 
them by all the means in their power, giving them of 
their store and helping them on their way ; and women 
were free to pass through the forest without fear of 
being molested. Their spare time was spent in practising 
archery and the quarter-staff, and in the playing of 
manly games. 

For several years they lived thus, until the Lincoln- 
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green doublets, in which they held dressed themselves, 

were well known for miles around. 

Many times the Sheriff sent his soldiers against 
them, but their skill in the use of the bow, and their 
knowledge of the forest, made the outlaws more than a 
match for twice their number of Normans. Led by 
Robin Hood, retiring when a large force attacked them, 
and attacking when their enemies were unprepared, they 
caused such loss to their foes, that the Sheriff gave up 
his task, and the foresters were left in peace. 

But as Robin’s following decreased in numbers, in 
consequ ence of these attacks, or by other misadventures, 
it was necessary, for the safety of all, that others should 
take the place of those who were gone, and so keep up 
the strength of the band ; and we must now relate how 
Robin enlisted those who afterwards became, next to 
their leader, the most famous amongst the outlaws. 

Bor a fortnight or more, the life of the foresters in 
the merry greenwood had been quiet; no adventure had 
been met with during that time, and Robin Hood was 
getting a little weary of inactivity. So one day, taking 
with him a few of his men, he set out in the hope of 

finding some sport for them. 

On they went through the forest, until they came 
to a small brook, across which was stretched the 
trunk of a tree to serve as a bridge. Looking ahead, 
the outlaws saw, in the distance, the figure of a man 

walking swiftly towards them. 

Robin Hood turned to his men, and bidding them 
wait in the grove where they were, until they should 
hear his horn, he went on alone. 
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The stranger proved to be a young man, nearly seven 
feet in height, and his long arms and broad chest prom¬ 
ised great strength. On he came, swinging his quarter- 
staff, until he and Robin met in the middle of the 
bridge. The path was too narrow to allow them to pass 
each other, and neither would give way. 

“ Out of my way, fellow ! ” said the big man. 

“ Not so ! ” said Robin. “ It is you who must give 
way to me,” and he quickly drew an arrow from his 
quiver. 

“ I will beat the breath out of you if you dare to 
touch the string,” roared the stranger. 

“ You talk like an ass,” replied Robin. “ I could 
send an arrow through your heart before you could 
strike me a single blow.” 

“And you talk like a coward,” said the other. 
“ There you stand with an arrow ready to shoot at my 
breast, while I have but a simple staff with which to 
defend myself.” 

“ I scorn the name of a coward,” cried bold Robin. 
“ I will lay aside my bow, and get myself a staff, and 
then we will see who is the better man.” 

So saying, Robin ran to a thicket near at hand, 
quickly cut for himself a good oak staff, and again took 
his place on the bridge. 

“ See,” he cried, “ I have now a strong oak staff. 
We will play on this bridge, and if one of us falls into 
the stream the other shall win the battle ; and now we’ll 
fall to.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered the stranger. 

Each was well-skilled in the use of the quarter- 
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staff, and the contest began in good earnest. Long they 
fought equally, dealing blows with either end of the 
weapon in quick succession, until it seemed as if both 
must fall into the stream. But the stranger losing his 
guard for a moment, Robin gave him a blow which 
made his bones ring. 

“You must be paid for that,” said the big man. 
“ I scorn, friend, to die in your debt, as long as I can 
handle a staff,” and at it they went again. 

But now the stranger fought only on the defensive. 
Keeping his hands about a yard apart, he covered him¬ 
self by shifting his weapon with marvellous quickness 
to receive his opponent’s blows. Suddenly he darted his 
staff at Robin’s face with his left hand, and, as the 
latter tried to parry the thrust, slid his right hand 
down to his left, and with a full swing of his staff, caught 
Robin on the crown and sent him headlong into the 

water. 

“ Where are you now, my fine fellow ? ” said the 

conqueror, with a scornful laugh. 

“ In the stream,” replied Robin, “ and like a sensible 
man, will float along with it. You are a brave soul; 
you have won the day, and our combat is at an end.” 

So saying, Robin reached the bank, and by the aid 
of a thorn-bush drew himself out of the water. He 
then put his horn to his lips, and blew a loud blast, 
which brought his stout bowmen out of their hiding-place. 
Quickly they ran to the spot, and would have had 
revenge on the conqueror, but Robin stopped them 
with his hand. 

“ Nay,” said he, “ he is a brave fellow, and shall 
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not be hurt.” Then, turning to the stranger, he said, 
“ Be not afraid, friend. My name is Robin Hood, and 
these are some of my followers. I have three score and 
nine of them, all clad in Lincoln green, and leading a 
merry life. H you will join us, you shall have a livery, 
and become one of our band.” 

“ Here is my hand,” cried the stranger. “ I will 
serve you with all my heart. My name is John Little, 
and you need not fear but that I shall play my part 
like a man.” 

“ His name must be altered,” said Will Stutely, one 
of Robin’s followers. “ Let us return and prepare a 
feast, and I myself will do the christening.” 

So the outlaws set off for their trysting-place, where 
they held a feast in honour of the new-comer, whose 
name, because of his great size, was changed to Liitle John . 

Thus Robin Hood enlisted the man who became his 
second in command, and who was his faithful friend 
and companion to the end of his life. 


CHAPTER IV 


ROBIN HOOD AND FRIAR TUCK 


It was summer time. The leaves were green, and 
the flowers fresh and gay in Sherwood. Robin Hood 
and his merrie men were enjoying themselves, playing 
games, leaping, running, wrestling, and shooting with 
their bows and arrows. 


“ Which of you can draw a good bow ? ” cried 
Robin. “ Who is the skilful archer who can kill a buck 
at a distance of five hundred feet ? ” i, 
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At once several of the foresters commenced a trial 
of skill. Will Stutely, and Much the Miller's son, two 
of the foremost of the band, both shot well, but Little 
John was the only one who succeeded in killing a deer 

as far away as five hundred feet. 

“ My blessing on thee,” exclaimed Robin, 66 for send- 
such a shot. I would ride a hundred miles, could I find 
a match for thee.” 

On this, Will Stutely burst into a hearty laugh. 
“ In Fountains Abbey,” quoth he, 44 there lives a curtal- 
friar, who will beat both him and thee.” 

“ If that be so,” cried bold Robin Hood, 44 I swear 
I will not rest until I meet him.” At once he got his 
best bow and arrows, and taking also a good sword 
and buckler, he mounted his horse, and, with several of 
his band, set off for Fountains Abbey. 

Arriving in the beautiful dale in which the Abbey 
lies, Robin went forward alone, and found the friar 
walking along the side of the stream. He dismounted, 
tied his horse to a tree, and walked up to the man, who 
was armed with sword and shield. 

“ Carry me over this water, thou curtal-friar, or else 

thy life is forfeit,” cried Robin. 

The friar said never a word, but, taking Robin on 
his back, he waded into the narrow stream, and placed 
him safely on the opposite side. 

Then turning to him the friar said, 44 Carry me over 

O ^ * 9 9 

this water, thou fine fellow, or it shall breed thee pain. 
So Robin took the friar on his back without a word 
and waded safely through the current. Having landed 
the friar safely on the other side of the stream, Robin 
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said again, “ Carry me over this water, thou curtal-friar, 
or else it shall breed thee pain.” 

Once more the friar took Robin on his back, and 
said no word until they reached the middle of the stream, 
where, with a sudden jerk, he threw his burden into the 



‘The friar never said a word, but taking Robin on bis back, he waded 

into the narrow stream ’—Pusje 28 


water. “ Now, my fine fellow,” he cried with a laugh, 
“ choose thee if thou wilt sink or swim ! ” 

Robin and the friar both quickly gained the bank, 
and as soon as they were on dry land the fight began. 
At first Robin shot his arrows, but the friar caught them 
on his shield, so they took to their swords. 

From ten o’clock in the morning until four o’clock 
in the afternoon they fought, and both were such excel- 
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lent swordsmen that neither the one nor the other could 
get in a blow at his opponent. 

At length Robin went down on his knee and begged 
a boon of the friar. “A boon, thou curtal-friar,” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “ give me leave to blow three blasts on my horn.” 

“ That 1 will do,” said the friar, “ I am not afraid 
of thee or th} r blasts.” 

So Robin set his horn to his lips and blew three 
blasts, and fifty yeomen in Lincoln green came running 
towards them. 

“ Who are these ? ” cried the friar. 

“ They are my merrie men,” said Robin. 

“ Grant me a boon,” said the friar ; “ give me leave 

to whistle three times.” 

44 I will do that,” replied Robin. 

The friar whistled three times, and fifty, fine, powerful 
dogs came running up. 

44 Here is a dog for every man,” cried the friar, 
44 and I am myself for thee.” 

“ Call off thy dogs,” said the biggest of the bowmen, 
when they reached the spot. 

44 Who art thou, that art come here to prate to me ? ” 
asked the friar. 

44 1 am Little John, Robin Hood’s man,” was the 
answer, 44 and if thy dogs be not called off, they are 
likely to be hurt.” 

But the friar urged his dogs on to the attack. They 
sprang at the archers, and it is said they caught the 
arrows in their mouths. However, when half a score of 
the animals were shot dead, the friar cried, 44 Hold ! 
your master and I will come to terms.” 
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“ We are in need of thee in the greenwood,” said 
Robin, 44 and if thou wilt forsake fair Fountains Dale 
and come to Nottingham to dwell with me, I will give thee 
a new livery and a noble every week for thy wages.” 

To this the friar readily agreed, for although he had 
been at Fountains Abbey for more than seven years, 
neither knight, nor lord, nor earl, had been able to make 
him yield before. 

So back he went with the outlaws, and made one 
of the band, afterwards becoming famous in song and 
ballad as the “ jovial friar,”—“ the jolly Friar Tuck.” 

CHAPTER V 

ROBIN HOOD AND WILL SCARLET 

One fine morning, a number of the outlaws were 
sitting a short distance away from the cave, trimming 
their arrows and making new ones. They had been 
thus engaged for some time, when Robin Hood suddenly 
asked, “ What time of the day is it ? ” 

“ It is quickly getting near noon,” replied Little John. 

“ Well, then, I will walk into the woods, for we have 
not yet made provision for dinner,” said his master. 

So, giving orders to some of his men to prepare a 
fire to cook a deer, and to others to be on the look-out 
for guests (for it was the outlaws’ custom to bring any 
knights or rich men to share their dinner, and then to 
compel them to pay for the entertainment), Robin Hood 
took a solitary walk into the forest. 

He approached a fine herd of deer, and, placing an y 
arrow to his bow;, he was just about to shoot, when the 
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leader of the herd jumped up, shot through the heart, 

and the rest quickly made off. 

Then, from a short distance, a young man, with Jus 

bow in his hand, came towards the spot. He was richly 

dressed, his doublet being of light scarlet silk, and his 

stockings of the same colour. 

“ Well shot ! ” exclaimed Robin, walking to meet 

him. “ That shot was a good one, yet it was a crime, 

for it slew one of the King’s deer. Still, I like a good 

bowman, and, if thou wilt accept the place, I will make 

thee one of my yeomen.” u 

44 Go play the coward ! ” said the stranger ; go 

quickly, or 1 will buffet thee with my fists. ^ 

44 For your own sake, you had better not,” replied 
Robin. “ My arm is not weak, and you may see I carry 
arms. Besides, I have but to wind my horn to bring 

up those who would buffet you.” 

The stranger bent his bow and dared Robin to touch 


his horn. 

44 Well,” said Robin, “ if we shoot at each other, one 
of us is sure to die. Let us lay aside our arrows, and, 
since you are bent on quarrelling, with sword and buckler 

we will fight it out under yonder tree.” 

46 1 will not flee from thee one foot,” answered the 

stranger. So the battle began, and before long, Robin 
gave his foe a blow which nearly took away his wits. 
Then, after Robin had been wounded, they rested awhile. 
44 Before we begin again, tell me thy name, sai 

Robin. ' _ 

44 My name is Gamwell,” said the stranger, “ and I 
seek an uncle of mine in these woods, called Robin Hood. 
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“ Had you told me that before,” said Robin, our 
ficrht would have sooner been done. It is so many \ears 
since I saw you that I did not know you, for 1 air 

Robin Hood.” . 

The two men then embraced each other, and, taking 

up the deer, they set off to the outlaws' home. On then- 

way they met Little John. "Master,” he cried, "what 

have you been doing ? ” 

44 I met this stranger. We fought and he wounded 

me,” said Robin. „ , . . 

“ Then I will have a bout with him, exclaimed 

Little John, half drawing his sword. ( 

“ Nay, for he is my kinsman,” said Robin. He 

shall be' one of my bowmen, my chief man, next to 

thee ; and I, Robin Hood, and thou, Little John, and he, 

Will Scarlet, we will be three of the bravest outlaws 

that live in the north country.” 


CHAPTER VI 

THE SORROWFUL KNIGHT 

Robin Hood was leaning against a tree in Sherwood 
Forest, and on the ground beside him were his faithful 

companions, Little John and Scarlet. 

“ Master,” said Little John, “ it is time for dinner. 

“ I have no desire for dinner,” replied Robin, “ unless 
I have some stranger for a guest. Co, see who is passing 
through the forest, and bring back an earl, a baron, or 
a knight. I will go and have a feast prepared for him, 

and he shall pay us well for it.” , 

On this, Little John and Will Scarlet set out throug 
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the woods, until they came to the road which ran right 
through Sherwood. There they hid in a thicket, and 
patiently waited for their guest. “ Hark ! I hear a 
horse’s footstep,” said Little John at length, and in a 
short time the rider came to the place where they lay 
hidden. He was a knight, but very poorly dressed, and 
riding along in a very careless fashion, with one foot only 
in the stirrup, and seeming to take very little interest 

in life. „ 

“ This knight appears to have no wealth about him,„ 

whispered Scarlet; “ his clothes are not worth a groat.^ 

“ He certainly looks both miserable and poor,” 

returned Little John, “ but that, perhaps, is a trick, so 

that he may pass in safety through the forest.” 

The knight’s head hung down, and his face was 

full of sorrow. He had thrown the reins on to the neck 

of his wretched horse, letting the animal go where it 

pleased, and he seemed full of sad thoughts. It was 

only when his horse stopped that the stranger was 

aroused 

“ Good day, sir,” said Little John, coming out of his 

hiding-place, “ you have been expected.” 

“ I ? Expected ? ” replied the knight, looking with 

sad eyes at the speaker. “That cannot be.” 

“Yes,” said Will Scarlet, “our master is waiting 

your company to dinner.” 

“Waiting for me ? Impossible !” urged the stranger. 

“ But, who is thy master ? ” 

“ Robin Hood,” answered Will Scarlet, meekly. 

“ What ! the famous forester ? ” inquired the knight, 
and for the first time a look of interest came into his face. 
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“ Even he,” was the reply. 

“ I have heard of him often. He has done many 
things well and nobly. I shall indeed be pleased to dine 
with him, though how he expected me 1 cannot guess.” 

“ You will know after a while,” said Little John. 

“Lead on, then; I will follow you,” replied the 
stranger. 

Little John took the knight’s horse by the bridle 
and led the way towards the outlaws’ trysting-place, Will 
Scarlet walking behind. 

The spot to which they came was an open space, 
situated in the heart of a small dell, and surrounded 
with many noble trees. The earth was covered with 
rich green grass, and beautiful flowers sprang up here 
and there, adding to the loveliness of the scene. 

In the midst of this open space stood an enormous 
oak,- its gnarled trunk decorated with moss and ivy, its 
curiously shaped branches and large girth telling of 
great age. 

A small stream ran sparkling at the foot of this 
king of the forest, and beneath its branches sat Robin 
Hood, with his men around him, waiting the return of 
Little John and Scarlet. 

The stranger was welcomed with much heartiness, 
and after he had taken his seat on Robin’s right hand, 
the dinner was spread before them. 

The meal was heartily enjoyed, and at its conclu¬ 
sion the knight said, “ I thank you most sincerely, Robin 
Hood, for the manner in which you have treated me, 
and should you ever pass by Lee Castle, near St. Mary’s 
Abbey, you will find a warm reception.” 
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“ Probably,” replied Robin drily, looking closely at 
his guest. “ But, Sir Knight, I never trouble those 
whom I feast in the greenwood with a visit in return. 
To any who are in need of a dinner I give freely, but 
to wealthy noblemen like yourself, I serve up the best 
I have got, and then ask them to pay liberally for their 

“ I am sorry then, that you will find me but a poor 
guest, for, though I am a belted knight, I have but ten 
marks upon my person, and it is all I have in the 

world.” . , 

“ I can scarcely believe it,” cried Robin Hood. 

“ It does not look like the truth,” said the knight. 

“ Let one of your men search me; I shall not be 

offended.” ,, 

Little John, who had thought all along that the 

guest was richer than he seemed to be, quickly made 

the search, and having finished, he said, “ The kmg 

has spoken truly ; here are but ten marks. 

“ It is all I have in the world,” repeated the knight. 

“ Then your inheritance must have been a poor one, 

or perhaps you have squandered it,” said Robin Hoo 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” replied the stranger. 

“ From what cause then do we find you in such a 

sad state ? ” asked Robin Hood. “ If you have been 

wronged, it may be I can help you.” . 

“ I have heard that you have given aid to many in 
distress, and when I have told my tale, I am sure I shall 

have your sympathy,” answered the knight. 

And a sad story it was that the stranger told. His 
name was Sir Richard of the Lee, and his castle and 
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lands were situated two miles north of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
near York. His only son, Herbert, was about to be 
married to tlie daughter of an old friend, but whilst the 
lady was visiting at Lee Castle, a Norman fell in love 
with her and carried her off. 

Herbert went in pursuit, and in the encounter which 
followed, the Norman was slain. For killing him Herbert 
was condemned to die. 

44 I myself went to the King,” said Sir Richard, 
44 and he spared my son’s life on condition that I paid 
a huge tine. I raised all the money except four hundred 
marks, which sum the Abbot of St. Mary’s offered to 
lend me. He was a relative of the Norman whom my 
boy had slain, and my greatest enemy. 

44 1 was to pay him at the end of the year all the 
revenue of my estates, together with the four hundred 
marks I had borrowed. If I failed to pay the amount 
due, all my lands should pass into the hands of the 
Abbot. Need I say that, so glad was I to save my boy’s 
life, I agreed to these terms, and those ten marks you 
have seen are all I have with which to pay off my 
debt.” 

44 Will not the Abbot grant you time ? ” inquired 
Robin Hood. 

44 Not an hour—not a minute,” replied the knight 
sadly. 44 If every fraction of the money is not paid 
exactly at the time, my estates will become his, and my 
dear wife, and son, and myself, will be thrust out to 
starve. I have tried all means to raise the money and 


have failed. I am a beggar, and have no friend to 
help me,—no, not one,” and the knight buried his face 
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in Ms hands, and big tears came trickling through his 

The outlaws were very much moved, and, a 

while, Robin said, “ Have you no friend who would be 

security for this money ? ” _ , , 

“ Not one,” replied the knight, raising his head. 

“It is hard for us Saxons to find a friend among the 

wealthy. I could repay the money if I had time, but 

I have no security to offer, only the word of a poor 

knight.” „ 

“ We often find a friend when we least expect it, 

said Robin. “ I cannot bear to see a Saxon in such 

straits. Here, Little John, you know where the gold is 

—fetch four hundred marks, forest counting. You, Wm 

Scarlet, go with him, and from the store of cloth 

measure out sufficient to make two suits for this good 

knight.” , . 11 

“ Hold,” cried Sir Richard of the Lee. What is ail 

this ? T do not understand.” 

“ Nay, do not interrupt,” cried Robin. I take 

your word that you will repay me. You have parted 
with everything, and I would not have you appear 
before the grasping Abbot in this sorry plight. Therefore, 
Will, when you have got the cloth, bring also a fresh 

steed, one worthy of this noble knight.” 

Sir Richard was too surprised to speak, and when 
the messengers returned with the money, the cloth, an 
the noble horse, it was all he could do to stammer out 

Ills thanks. 

44 When shall my day of payment be ? ” he asked at 
length. 
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“ This day twelvemonths, if that will suit you,” said 
Robin Hood. “ If nothing prevents me, I will be beneath 
this tree, and should you seek me here, you will find me." 

“ If I live I will be here, too,” said Sir Richard. 
Then, mounting the horse which had been given to him, 
he said, “ May Heaven bless you, Robin Hood, for what 
you have this day done for me and mine.” And taking 
his way down the long, green glade, he was soon lost to 
sight among the spreading trees. 

“ There goes a real glad heart,” said Little John. 

“ Yes, and a man who will keep his word,” answered 
Robin Hood. 

Sir Richard rode swiftly until he reached St. Mary’s 
Abbey, where he sought out the Abbot, and, much to 
the latter’s astonishment, discharged his debt. Then 
once more he mounted his horse and turned his face 
towards his own castle, where his lady was waiting for 
him at the draw-bridge. 

“ My dear lord,” she said, in anxious tones, “ have 
we lost our property ? ” 

“ Be merry, good wife,” cried the knight with joy, 
“ and pray for Robin Hood, for he has given me aid, 
and the lands are our own again.” 

CHAPTER VII 

THE KNIGHT RETURNS TO ROBIN HOOD 

The twelve months had passed, and the time had 
now come when Sir Richard of the Lee must return to 
Robin Hood’s trysting-place, in order to repay the 
money which the generous outlaw had lent him. 
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During the year the knight had been busy, and 
having got the four hundred marks ready, he bought a 
hundred strong bows and a hundred sheaves of arrows, 
which he purposed asking the outlaws to accept as a 
present. Then, taking some of his retainers with lnm, 
he rode off with a light heart and a merry song towards 

the greenwood. , . , 

On the way, the party came to a bridge, near whic 

a wrestling match was being held, and Sir Richard an 

his men stopped awhile to watch the contest. I he 

prize for which the players strove was a white bull, a 

horse with saddle and bridle decorated with burnished 

gold, a pipe of wine, a gold ring, and a pair of gi°J es - 

The winner proved to be a sturdy yeoman, who ha d 

come from a distance. He was not known to anyone, 

and as he had no friend in the place the other wrestlers 

were not willing that he should take the prize. ey 

would have driven him away, but Sir Richard, perceiving 

this, rode amongst them with his men, and made them 

do justice to the victor. Then from the latter he bought 

the pipe of wine, and ordered it to be broached for the 

benefit of all who were present. 

But, by turning aside in the way, the knight w 

greatly delayed, and thus it was that Robin Hood, under 
the great oak in the forest, waited without Ins dinner 

until three hours past noon. , 

“The knight has not yet returned,” said Robin to 

Little John. 

“ No, but do not fear,” replied John. “ I will swear 

he is trusty, and will keep his word.” 

“ Well, take your bows. Let no man remain here, 
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but go, bring us a guest who shall partake of our 
bounty.” 

Little John, Scarlet, and Much the Millers son, 
went off together, and hid by the side of the great road. 

After a while they saw two monks coming along, 
each mounted on a noble horse. Behind them rode 
fifty men, and in their midst were seven horses laden 
with goods and treasure. 

“ Hallo l ” cried Little John, “ these monks have 
brought us our pay. We must be bold, for if we do 
not take them with us, we dare not face our master.” 

Then out sprang the three men into the middle of 
the road, with bent bows. Will Scarlet winded his 
horn, and quickly some of their friends in Lincoln green 
ran up, upon which the brave defenders of the monks 
at once left their masters, and rode off as fast as they 
could. 

The monks, being thus left at the mercy of the 
outlaws, had no choice but to obey their commands, 
and they and their sumpter-horses were led through the 
woods to the place where Robin Hood was waiting. The 
dinner was already spread, and Robin at once seated his 
guests at table, and with great courtesy waited upon 
them himself. 

And a good dinner, too, the monks had with the 
outlaws that day. But while they feasted so heartily, 
they could not but wonder what their fate would be. 

After the dinner was over, Robin asked, “ From 
which abbey do ye come ? ” and on being told they 
came from St. Mary’s Abbey, he said, “ Ah I then I think 
you must have brought me the money I have been 


w 
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waiting for all day. Now tell me truly how much you 

have in your coffers.” . 

“ Sir,” said the elder monk, “ twenty marks is all 

that we have.” « T 

“ Jf there be no more than that, said Robin, 1 

will not take a penny of it. Indeed, I will lend you 

money if you have need of it. 

Little John, who was well used to the business, now 

spread his mantle upon the ground, and emptied on to 
it the money from the coffers, which had been strapped 
on the backs of the sumpter-horses. When it was 
counted there was found to be eight hundred marks. 

“ Look,” cried little John with glee, ‘‘ the Abbot has 

returned twice the sum you sent to him.” 

The elder monk, seeing that the money was lost, 
cried out that it was a shame to feast a man and then 

to plunder him. , 

“It is an old-established custom of ours,” replied 

Robin Hood, with a smile. 

The monks, not very grateful for their entertainment, 

then mounted their horses, saying they were unwilling 

to remain longer. # „ 

“ Nay, nay ! you must drink a parting cup with us, 

said bold Robin. But the monks rode off as quickly as 

their steeds would take them, and Scarlet with a laugh 

called after them—“ Greet the Abbot well for us, and 

ask him to send us such a monk every day to dine 

with us.” 

After their departure the outlaws again turned their 

thoughts to Sir Richard of the Lee, and wondered whether 

he would return according to his promise. The time was 
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passing, but there were still some hours of daylight 
left when the knight and his retainers arrived at the 
trysting-place. 

“A blessing, Robin Hood, on you and all your 
company,” cried Sir Richard when he came up to the 
outlaws. 

“ Welcome, gentle knight ! ” said Robin. “ Have 
you got your lands again ? ” 

“ Thanks to you, I have,” replied Sir Richard. “ I 
am sorry, however, that we are so late,” and he told 
how he had been delayed at the wrestling match. 

“ I thank you,” exclaimed Robin joyfully. “ I will 
always be a friend of the man that helps a good yeoman.” 

The knight then tendered the money he had brought 
with him, saying, “ Here are the four hundred marks 
you lent me a year ago. These I can repay, but for 
your kindness I must ever remain your debtor. If at 
any time I can serve you in any way, command me to 
the extent of my life.” Robin, however, begged him to 
keep the money, and, laughing heartily, he told Sir 
Richard how he had already been paid. 

“ But this is your due, apart from the toll you have 
taken from the monks,” exclaimed the knight, and again 
he offered the money. Once more Robin said, “ Nay, 
keep it, and make good use of it. You will always be 
welcome under my try sting-tree. ” Then, seeing the bows 
and arrows, he said, “ But what are these for ? ” 

“ They are a poor present in acknowledgment of 

your kindness to me,’’said Sir Richard. 

Robin was delighted with this proof of the knight’s 
gratitude, and calling Little John, he bade him go to 
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the treasury and bring out the four hundred marks which 
the monks of St. Mary’s had overpaid. This sum he 
presented to Sir Richard, telling him that he had much 
more need of it than had they who dwelt in Sherwood. 

Then, after a short rest, with many thanks to the 
outlaws for their kindness, and with their good wishes 
in his ears, the knight and his followers rode back to 
Lee Castle. 

In some such way as this Robin Hood did ever 
deal with all those whom he found to be true and 
honourable. 

CHAPTER VIII 

ROBIN HOOD AND SIR GUY OF GISBORNE 

King Henry II had, about this time, finished fighting 
in Normandy. Many of his Norman followers, on return¬ 
ing to England to take possession of the estates which 
the King had granted to them, had to pass through 
Sherwood Forest on the way to their new homes. And 
they had to pay dearly for their passage, since Robin 
and his men were ever watchful to pounce upon those 
who trespassed on what they considered their domains. 

Loud complaints were made, so that the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, for very shame, had to gather his forces 
and try once more to capture R^gbin Hood and his men. 
But his efforts met with no more success than his 
previous attempts had done. He scarcely ever saw the 
outlaws himself, yet his followers grew less and less, 
until at length he was obliged to return, pursued by 
Robin’s archers almost to his castle gates. 
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A large reward was offered for Robin Hood's capture, 
and many attempted to gain it. But, after reaching the 
forest, they were either persuaded to join the band of 
outlaws, or were so sorely beaten that they were in no 
hurry to enter the greenwood again. 

One day, however, one of King Henry’s Norman 
knights arrived at Nottingham Castle. He had been to 
the wars, and was returning to his home, taking with 
him a strong body of men. 

To him the Sheriff told, with many untruths, the 
story of Robin Hood, and excused his own failure to 
capture the bold outlaw by saying it was impossible. 
“ Impossible ! ” cried Sir Guy of Gisborne, for that was 
the knight’s name. “ Tell me where this rogue is, and I 
will take him myself; I will cut off his ears, and hang 
him to the nearest tree.” 

“He is now in Barnsdale Forest,” said the Sheriff. 

“ Then there will I seek him. I will disguise myself, 
so that he will not know that I am a knight, and I will 
soon bring him to his knees.” 

“And I, with my followers and your own, will also 
go and wait for you on the edge of the wood,” said the 
Sheriff. “ When you have killed the villain, blow your 
horn, and we will let you know where we are ” ; and so 
it was arranged. 

Two days after Hris, Robin Hood, who had been 
sleeping beneath the trees in the forest of Barnsdale, 
awoke suddenly and started to his feet. 

“ What is the matter, master ? ” cried Little John. 

“ I have had a bad dream,” said Robin, and looking 
quickly round he saw some little distance away a stranger. 
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dressed in a peculiar manner, leaning against a tree. 
On his head, and almost covering his face, he wore the 
skull of a horse, while the hide attached to it hung 
down over his shoulders and back, the tail giving him 
the appearance of a three-legged monster. This singular 
cloak was fastened across his chest, and beneath it his 
sword and long bow could scarcely be seen. 

“Ah ! ” exclaimed Robin, “ here is a strange-looking 
ruffian ; if he does not quickly take himself off, I will 
give him a taste of my steel.” 

“ He looks like a dog who will bite,” said Little John. 
“ You stay here, master, and I will go and inquire who 
he is, and what is his business. If he cannot give me 
an honest answer, I will chastise him.” 

“ John,” said Robin, “ it requires no question to 
know that yonder fellow is a knave, and when did I 
ask you to fight instead of me ? If it were not for 
spoiling my bow, I would break your head with it for 
thinking of such a tiling.” 

These words put Little John out of temper, and 
taking up his bow, he strode off to find Will Scarlet, 

who he knew was not far away. 

After going some distance through the woods he 
heard sounds of conflict, and running at full speed, he 
came to the place where Scarlet and two others of the 
band were engaged with sevei^of the Sheriff’s men. 
The Sheriff himself, with a large following, was coming 
rapidly up. 

Little John drew his bow with such violence that 
before the arrow took its flight, it snapped in two, and, 
throwing it away, he dashed into the fray with his 
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sword. The soldiers gave way, and ran before his blows ; 

and though one of the outlaws was slain. Scarlet and 
his comrade were able to make off. 

Little John picked up the bow of the fallen archer, 

and, fitting an arrow to the string, said, “I will take 

one shot at the Sheriff which will prevent him from 
riding against us in future.” 

But the bow was not such a one as he was accus¬ 
tomed to use, and, in drawing it, it snapped as liis own 
had done. Before he could turn to follow Scarlet, the 
soldiers had surrounded him, and he was taken prisoner. 

The Sheriff was joyful. “ We have got the man,” 
he exclaimed, and soon we shall have the master.” 
Then, turning to Little John, he said, “Thou shalt 

be drawn down hill and dale, and hanged on the highest 
tree we can find.” 


“ That is as may be,” replied the outlaw calmly, 

though he greatly feared that he would not be allowed 
to live long. 

The better to prevent his escape, they bound Little 
John to a tree, and, tying their horses close at hand, 
waited for the return of Sir Guy of Gisborne. 

After Little John had left him, Robin Hood went 
up to the stranger in the horse’s hide. “ Good morrow,” 
he said. By the look of that bow you carry, you 
should be a good archer.” 

“I have lost my Cay,” replied the man. “I know 
nothing of this wood.” 

I know it well,” said Robin, “ and if you wish I 
will be your guide.” 

I seek an outlaw, whom men call Robin Hood,” 
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said the stranger. “ I would rather meet him than have 
forty pounds.” 

“ Come with me,” said Robin. “ I will bring you to 

him. But why do you seek him ? ” 

“ I have sworn to take his head to the Sheriff of 

Nottingham,” was the reply. 

“ You may find the task a somewhat difficult one,” 

said Robin, with a laugh ; “ but if you are not in a 

hurry, we will first have some sport. You have a bow, 
let us try our skill in archery, and afterwards we may 
chance to meet with the outlaw you are in search of. 

So saying, he cut down two thin boughs, and placed 
them upright in the ground, some little distance apart. 

“Now friend,” he cried, “ if you can hit one of those 
wands at sixty yards, you are an archer. Lead on, I 
will follow your shot.” 

“ Nay, good fellow,” returned the other, “ it seems 
impossible. But if it can be done, you must show me 
the way.” 

Robin, without appearing to take special aim, shot 
his arrow, which went so near the mark that the stranger 
thought it had hit it. But Robin said it had not done so. 
Then the other tried, but after several attempts he had 
to confess that he could not get within a foot of the 
mark. 

Robin then made a small garland of wild flowers, 
and hung it upon one of the wamls, bidding the stranger 
send his arrows through the ring. The latter took a 
careful aim, and his arrow just went within the inner 
edge. 

“ Well shot ! ” said Robin, “ but not well enough 
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for an archer. You see the thin slip of wand in the 
centre of the garland. I will cleave it with my arrow.” 

“ It cannot be done.” exclaimed the stranger. 

\\ atcli ! ” said Robin. Hood, and taking more care¬ 
ful aim than with his previous shot, he split the wand. 



‘The soldiers gave'way, and ran before his blows ’—Page 47 


“ Wonderful ! ” cried his astonished companion. “ If 
your heart is as good as your skill, you are better than 
this Robin Hood who is talked about so much. What 
is your name ? I would remember so skilful an archer.” 

“ Nay,” said Robin, “ let me know yours, and I will 
not withhold mine.” 

“ I am called Sir Guy of Gisborne, and I have a 
good estate in Lancashire. You wonder to see me in 
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this dress, but I put it on the better to capture Robin 

Hood, whom I have sworn to kill. ^ 

“ I also have large estates in Nottinghamshire,” said 

Robin. “ I am one who fears no man. I am he whom 


you seek. My name is Robin Hood.” 

“ Then here you die,” cried Sir Guy. “ I have sworn 

to take back your head, and I will not spare you. My 
horn will convey the news of your death to friends 

who are near.” 

“ This quarrel is not of my seeking,” said Robm 
calmly. 44 Yet mark my words, Sir Guy of Gisborne, 

you have sworn not to spare me ; I will not spare you. 
An o ro n \ r nrm an • that, thou edit will ease my mind. 


Let us fall to, and no quarter.” 

Fiercely the two fought, and Robin Hood needed all 

the skill for which he was so noted in order to save his 
life. But at length he ran his opponent through, and 
Sir Guy of Gisborne lay dead upon the ground. 

Tired with his exertions, Robin rested a few moments, 
and then suddenly remembered what Sir Guy had said 
about his horn. 44 It would be well to see who tie 
friends are who are close at hand,” he muttered, an 
dressing himself in the horse’s hide which Sir Guy 
had worn, he blew a loud blast on the horn. The Sheriff 
of Nottingham, resting near the spot where Little John 
was tied to a tree, heard the sound and started up 
joyfully, crying, 44 That is Sir Guy’s horn; he has slain 
Robin Hood,” and turning to one of his men he bade 
him reply. 

So a horn was sounded in reply, and presently a 
man clad in the horse’s hide, the skull well down over 
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his face, came towards them. He had seen Little John 

bound, and had made up his mind what to do. 

Good Sir Guy,” cried the Sheriff, “ have you slain 
the villain ? ” 

“I killed him as he would have killed me,” said 

Robin Hood, trying to speak like the knight. But Little 

John knew his master’s voice, and his heart leaped 
with joy. 

“ Then ask anything of me,” replied the Sheriff; 
you shall have it if it be in my power to bestow.” 

“I have slain the master, let me now kill the man,” 
said the supposed Sir Guy. 

“That is a poor reward,” said the Sheriff, “but 
.have thy wish.” 

Robin stepped quickly up to Little John and cut 
the cords which bound him. Then, thrusting into his 
hands the bow and arrows which he had taken from 
Sir Guy, he blew a loud blast to call up his merrie men. 

Robin had still kept his own bow, and he and Little 
John, with their backs to the tree, began to pour their 
arrows among the startled soldiers. 

Then Will Scarlet, who had gathered the band, 
came running up with the rest of the outlaws. The 
Sheriff sprang upon his horse, set spurs to the animal, 
and, followed by his troops, rode off as fast as he could, 
receiving in his person, as he did so, an arrow which 

would make sitting or riding an uncomfortable occupation 
.for some time to come. 

The outlaws then returned to their home in Sher¬ 
wood, and held a great feast in gratitude for Little 
John’s escape from their enemies. / 
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CHAPTER TX 

ROBIN HOOD AND ALLAN-A-DALE 

As Robin Hood was one day standing beneath the 
trees in the forest, he espied a youth passing through 
the wood some little distance away. The young man 
was dressed in rich clothes of bright scarlet. His sword 
dangled by his side, and his cap was set jauntily upon 
his head. His whole appearance told of his lightness of 
heart, and, indeed, as he leisurely walked along, he 

trolled a merry song. 

The next day, Robin Hood and his followers saw 
the same young man again. But how different was his 
appearance now ! The scarlet apparel was cast aside ; 
the feather in his hat drooped ; his sword hung loosely 
and seemed to be in the way ; his face was very sad, 
and instead of a merry song, at every step he heaved 

a heavy sigh. ^ , . 

Evidently the youth w^as in great trouble, and Kobin 

said to one of his followers, 44 Go and speak to the 

stranger, and bring him here.” 

Little John and Much went up to the young man, 

who, when he saw them, bent his bow. 44 Stand off ! 
he cried. 44 What is your will with me ! ” 

44 Robin Hood, our master, is waiting for you, under 

yonder tree,” said Little John. 

44 I will go to him,” said the stranger, and the three 

returned to the place where Robin was standing. 

44 Young man,” said Robin Hood, 44 yesterday you 
were gay ; now you are sad. What is the cause of your 

trouble ? ” 
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“ Why should I tell you ? ” replied the youth with 
spirit. 

“ It may be that I can help you,” said Robin. 

“ Oh, if only you could ! ” said the young man 
sadly. 44 Yesterday I was to have married a maid, but 
she is taken from me, and much against her will is to 
be given to a richer man than I. To-day she will be 
forced to marry him.” Another sigh escaped him, and 
then he fiercely grasped his sword. 

“ What is your name ? ” said Robin Hood. 

“ Allan-a-Dale,” was the reply. 

“And where is the wedding to take place ? ” 

“ Less than five miles from here,” replied Allan ; 
and he told them where the little church lay. 

“ We will see if this cannot be put right,” said 
Robin. 

“ If you can give my love to me, I will serve you 
all the days of my life,” cried Allqn-a-Dale. 

Telling Little John to gather together the band, and 
bring the outlaws towards the church, outside which they 
were to hide until they should hear his horn, Robin 
Hood disguised himself as a harper. Then, taking a 
harp in his hand, he strode quickly away, and hurried 
on until he came to the church. 

He went inside. The church was empty, save for 
the Bishop, who was to perform the ceremony, and his 
chaplain. As Robin went up the aisle the Bishop 
enquired, 44 Who are you, and what is your business 
here ? ” 

44 1 am a harper,” said Robin, 44 and if I may say 
so, the best in the north country.” 
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“ You are welcome,” said the Bishop. “ Of all 
music I like that of the harp best.” 

Very soon a feeble old knight came into the church, 
and almost immediately after, a lovely young lady, her 
face sad, and her eyes ‘full of tears, entered with her 
father, and a few attendants. 

The Bishop was about to commence the service,when 
the harper cried, “ Hold ! this is not a fit match. There 
must be no compulsion in this matter, and since I am 
now come to church, the lady shall choose for herself.” 

Then he blew a well-known blast on his horn, and 
four and twenty bowmen, with Allan-a-Dale and Little 
John at their head, came running from their hiding- 
place and across the lea into the church. 

“ Is this your lady, Allan-a-Dale ? ” asked Robin. 

4 4 If so, and she wishes, you shall be married to her 
before we leave the church.” 

The aged knight and the lady’s father were furious, 
whilst the Bishop, seeing there was something wrong, 
began divesting himself of his robes. 

But Robin explained that the young lady was being 
compelled to marry the knight who was so much older 
than herself, her heart all the while being given to 
Allan-a-Dale. 

The Bishop turned to the bride for confirmation of 
this story, and on being told that it was true, and that 
she was anxious to be married to her lover, he consented 
to perform the ceremony. 

44 Who gives away this maid ? ” he asked, 

44 1 do,” said Robin Hood, 44 and he that takes her 
from Allan-a-Dale shall buy her dearly.” 





THE ARCHERY CONTEST 


Having ended this merry wedding, Robin and his 
bowmen, accompanied by the delighted bride and bride¬ 
groom, retired to the forest, and there the happy couple 
spent their honeymoon amongst their new friends. 


CHAPTER X 

THE ARCHERY CONTEST 

Some time elapsed, and though the Sheriff of 

Nottingham had made no further attempt to capture 

Kobm Hood and his merrie men, he had neither for¬ 
given nor forgotten them. 

At last he hit upon a plan by which he thought 

to get the chief outlaws into his hands. He knew that 

Kobm Hood’s men were very fond of sports and games. 

and. that they often took part in archery contests in 
various parts of the kingdom. 

He therefore, contrived to bring about a challenge 

Irom the archers of Nottingham to those of Yorkshire, 

the prize to be a silver arrow feathered with gold. He 

guessed that Robin Hood and his best men would 

compete, and he hoped that then they would be easily 
taken. J 

But Robin Hood was quite as clever as the Sheriff, 

an t ough he decided to shoot, he made his prepara¬ 
tions with great care. 

Six of his most famous archers should shoot with 
him, but they were to be each dressed in a different 
manner, and were to have nothing to do one with the 
other. The remainder of . the band were to so place them¬ 
selves, that, in case of foul play, they could unite in a 
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body at a moment’s notice. They were to have their 
bows ready bent, their sheaves full of arrows, and to 
be in all ways prepared for instant action. These orders 
were obeyed to the letter. 

The spot selected for this display of archery was 
an extensive glade on the borders of Barnsdale Wood. 
The archers were arranged in a circle, and nearly in 
the centre were placed the butts at which they were to 
direct their arrows. By the side of these a small building 
was erected, in which the Sheriff, who was to judge the 

shots and award the prize, was to sit. 

A large body of men-at-arms attended the Sheriff, 
who had also enrolled a number of the townspeople to 
serve as peace-officers. Should any disturbance occur, 
they had orders to unite, seize the brawler, and drag 
him to the judge’s seat. 

Numbers of men-at-arms, dressed as yeomen, were 
placed among the crowd with similar orders. By these 
means the Sheriff hoped, if Robin Hood made his 
appearance, to be enabled to get him into his power, 
and take the vengeance which had been so long denied 

him. 

The sport commenced. Three Nottingham men 
shot at the targets, and all hit the mark, but none in 
the centre. Three north-country yeomen next fired with 
equal success, making a tie ; then, Will Scarlet shot, and 
put his shaft in the centre of the mark with the 
greatest of ease. 

There was a loud shout, the arrow was withdrawn, 
and Little John followed ; the point of his arrow was 
fixed in the hole which Will’s had just made. Before 
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the butt-keeper could remove this shaft, Robin Hood 
nred, and shivered Little John's arrow to pieces, his 
own taking its place. There was a great uproar amon<* 
the people, and the Nottingham men cheered loudly. 

Three Yorkshiremen, the best archers of their 

county, next advanced, and taking steady aim, each hit 

the centre of the bull’s eye. The north-country men were 

now joyful in their turn, and cheered louder than their 
friends. 


The Sheriff all the while kept a very sharp look out. 

-But his eyes were not quite so good as they had been 

years ago, and he could not, at a hundred and fifty yards, 

the distance at which the archers stood from the butts' 

see well enough to tell whether his enemy was amongst 
the competitors. 

Gilbert of the White Hand, Much, Reynold Green- 
leaf, and George-a-Green next took their turns in order, 
each hitting the centre with ease. Then four north- 
country men shot and tied with them. 

It was now found that many of the men were so 
used to shooting at the butts that they could hit the 
centre of the bull’s-eye without fail. Thin willow wands 
were therefore placed upright in the ground, and seven 

irom each side were to be selected to shoot against each 
other at these difficult targets. 

Nottingham people at once chose those who 
had already been so successful for them—Robin Hood 
and his men whilst the Yorkshiremen agreed to put 
the honour of their county in the hands of the seven 
yeomen who had done so well for them. 

The Yorkshiremen had the lead off, and their first 
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archer slit a wand ; the second grazed the one he aimed 
at. The rest shot so close to their wands that it was not 
thought possible by the Yorkshiremen, or even by 
Nottingham men, that they could be beaten. 

However, this opinion was quicky changed. Will 
Scarlet advanced, and taking up his bow, apparently 
(piite carelessly, shot his arrow underhand, and clove a 

willow wand all to splinters. 

“ Hurrah for Nottinghamshire ! ” cried the Notting¬ 
ham men, flinging up their caps, without thinking 
whether they would ever recover them again. 

Fresh wands were now erected, and each one of 
Robin’s men, from Little John to George-a-Green, clove 
his wand with the greatest ease. It came to Robin s 
turn, and he shot three arrows with such rapidity that 
if the people had not seen the three hit a wand, and 
none else but him firing, they would not have believed 

it possible. 

This completed the contest, whereupon the Sheriff 
declared that the Nottingham men were the better 
archers ; but as only one man could gain the prize, 
Robin Hood and the north-country archer, who at his 
first shot had slit the wand, were chosen to shoot at it. 

Several trials of skill were made, but in all Robin 
Hood was the victor, although the north-country man 

proved himself an archer of no mean kind. 

Robin was now led up to the Sheriff amid the shouts 
of the Nottingham men, to receive the prize. As he 
approached the judge’s seat, he kept his head down 
as a lowly subject, so that the Sheriff could not exactly 
see whether it was the famous outlaw or not, though 
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the archery coxiest 

he fI knew the Being in a state of 

h “ y ’ p u h - S °T C ® m P Ume ntary words, he placed 
tne puze in Robin s hand. 

ni , N ,° . S0 ° ner 1 h ad Bo bin received the arrow than he 

put it m his belt, and looking full in the Sheriff’s face 

said laughingly, “ I value this gift more than I have 

words to express, because it is presented to me by so 

kmd a friend as yourself. I now return to my home 

among the green leaves and flowers, and shall keep this 

prize in memory of having kept for Nottinghamshire 

the hon 0ur of being the best archers. I bid you good- 
day, Master Sheriff.” ^ S 

“ Stop ! stay ! ” roared the Sheriff. “ Soldiers do 
your duty ; this is Robin Hood ; seize him.” 

shouted Robin ; “you declared this a 
luu and fair play, open and safe to all comers.” 

^ But not to you. Seize him ! ” 

“ Tbe hrst man had need to utter his prayers 
before he advances,” cried Robin, and blowing his horn 
on the instant, he fell back upon his men, who were 

Up to su PP° rt him, led on by Little John 
Seariet. T he outlaws soon joined Robin, who 

ere em to retreat in close order, keeping their 
arrows ready. 1 & 

. T u® Sheriff almost shrieked as he ordered his men 
o ow em up, but the Nottingham men, being 

JT, r V heered Robin and hk men heartily, and pre- 
n e e men-at-arms in private clothes from staying 
their progress; they opened a lane for the outlaws to 

pass through, and then closed it up as Robin, the last to 
retreat, retired from the field. 
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But they could not long keep back the soldiers, who, 
thrusting their way through the crowd, were soon in full 
pursuit of the outlaws. They were, however, kept in 
check by the admirable manner in which Robin conducted 
the retreat. Every now and then his men discharged a 
flight of arrows, which told with great effect upon the 
pursuers, keeping them back, and often throwing them 
into confusion. The soldiers returned the shots, but with 


very poor aim. . 

At length, after they had been retreating some time, 

with four or five times their number in pursuit, Little 

John, who was by Robin Hood’s side, turned suddenly 

to him and said, “ Dear friend, my time has come ; I 

am deeply wounded, and can go no farther. 

“ What ! ” cried Robin, looking at him as if he had 

been stunned. T ™ 

“ It is as I say,” returned Little John. 1 am 

wounded in the knee ; I have lost so much blood my 

limbs refuse to bear me ; ” and he fell heavily to the 


“ No, no ; it is not so,” returned Robin, kneeling 

by his side, and raising him up. “ Lean on me ; come, 

fear not; I am not tired ; I can well bear your weigh . 

Let me bind your wound for you.” 

“ Nay, it is of no use, Robin,” said Little John, 

his voice growing feeble. “ The strength is out of the 
limb, and I can walk no farther. I know too well the 
danger of delay, and so do you, and the rest of the merrie 
men. Go on, and leave me here.” 


“ Never ! ” exclaimed Robin earnestly. 
u Never think upon it, but do it,” urged Little 
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John. Thou hast too many lives under thy protection 
to think of me. Leave me here ; but if thou didst ever 
love me as a friend, as a brother who has loved thee 
dearly, or as a servant who has served thee truly and 
faithfully, without thought of himself, let not the 
villainous Sheriff and his hounds find me alive. Do 
thou draw thy good blade and smite me so that I may 
die as befits a good and true Saxon, and I will, as I 
have ever done, bless thee for the good deed. Let not a 
breath of life remain in me, to give them pleasure, or 
me the pain of knowing they can insult my last moments. 
Do this for me, Robin, if you ever loved me.” 

" I would not that thou wert slain, John,” burst forth 
Robin, dashing a tear from his eye, “for all the gold in 
merrie England, though it were at my side in a heap ! 
^o • sooner than that thou shouldst be left here to die 
alone, I will bestride thy body and fight to the last 
drop of blood left in my veins ; when I fall it shall be 
b y fhy side, and we will die as we have lived, together.” 

“ We will all fight or die by his side,” shouted Will 
Scarlet, who, coming up at this moment, heard what 
Robin had last said. “ Here’s Little John wounded almost 
to the death,” he cried loudly to the merrie men ; “ who 
is there among you will leave him to be captured by 
that wretched crew who are after us ? ” 

u None, none ! ” shouted the men, with one accord; 
let us all form round him and die by his side.” 

There’s no need for any of you to die yet, nor 
Little John either,” exclaimed Much ; “ he is wounded 
only in the leg, and faint from loss of blood. I’ll put 
him on my back and carry him till I drop.” 
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“ Then I will take him, and do the like,” said Will 
Scarlet. “ Cheer up, Little John, we will never leave 

thee.” 

With a little opposition from Little John, Much 
lifted him upon his shoulder, and the retreat was again 

commenced. 

The delay had given their pursuers a chance of gaining 
upon them, and they now pressed them sore. Robin’s 
followers, by his command, returned no fire, only when 
it could be of use, for they had yet a long distance to go, 
and it was necessary to save their arrows. 

They kept on their way with good hearts, and did 
not despair of reacliing their home. Once there, they 
had no fear but they would be able to drive their 

pursuers back. 

Several times did Much lay down Little John, in 
order to shoot, when a strong and long shot was wanted, 
and then took him up again, and bore him on his 
shoulders as cheerfully as if it had only been his own 
own quarter-staff he was carrying ; at times others of 
the band took a turn, and in this way they kept up a 
moderate speed. 

At length, as they got away from the highway, 
they saw, at a short distance, a castle among the trees ; 
it was surrounded by a wide moat, the whole situated 

in a wide-spreading lea. 

“ Ha ! ” said Robin almost to himself, “ who’s can 
yon castle be ? ” Then raising his voice, “ Does anyone 
here know to whom yonder castle belongs ? ” 

“ That do I,” returned Reynold Greenleaf. “ This 
is the home of the son of Sir Richard of the Lee. I 
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heard at the sports that the knight was at present staving 
with his son.” ‘ ° 

Sir Richard of the Lee ! The Saints be praised ! ” 
exclaimed Robin. “ W ill Scarlet, haste and summon the 
warden of the castle. Bid him with speed let Sir Richard 
of the Lee know that Robin Hood and a party of his 
men are without, hard-pressed by foes. Tell him that 
Little John is sorely wounded and that we must have 
help without delay. We shall see whether the knight has 
forgotten what he owes to us. Methinks Sir Richard of 
the Lee will be the last man to have done so.” 

My life he has not ! ” cried Will, bounding off 
like a deer to obey the order. 

Robin kept his men well together, and made for 
the castle. Yet he did it in such a manner as would 
enable him, in case Sir Richard would not receive him, 
to alter his route, and keep on through the wood. But 
he soon had the satisfaction of seeing a white flag on 
the castle walls. Then a horseman left the gates at the 

top of his speed, followed by a man on foot, whom he 
knew to be Will. 

It was but a short time before the horseman came 
up to Robin. He flung himself off his horse, and grasped 
the outlaw’s hand with vigour. He was a tall, noble- 
formed youth, and casting his eye over the mcrrie men 
with a proud look, as though he would give the world 
to be the leader of such a gallant little band, he said, 

I am the son of Sir Richard of the Lee, and I bid you 
a hearty, honest welcome to my house. My father bade 
me say that, in whatever strait you may be, he and 
our people will fight to the last gasp for you.” 
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“ Most heartily do I thank both you and your father, 
returned Robin. “ Never did a friend stand me in better 
need than you do now. Push on, my merne men, for 
the castle ; I see the caps of the Sheriff’s men through 
the trees, and we may as well spare blood as shed it. 

The men did as they were ordered, and pushed 
briskly on for the castle, while Robin Hood went to Little 
John to see how he bore up against his loss of blood 
When Robin reached his side, as they approached 
the castle, he asked, “ How fares it with you. Little 

TnVm ? Are vou better ? ” 

“I am better, and shall soon be well,” was the 

reply as Robin pressed his feverish hand ; but, with a 

wan smile, he nearly fainted from weakness. 

The castle was soon reached, and once more Robin 

and his men were in safety. Soon the Sheriff approached 
the gate and called for the owner to appear. Sir Richard 
answered the summons and stood forth on the wails, 
when the Sheriff said, “ Dost thou know thou art acting 
as a traitorous knight, by keeping here an outlaw, and 
enemy to the King, and that thou art doing this against 

all law and right ? ” , >> 

“I know that this castle and these lands are mine, 

returned Sir Richard, “ and that I am no traitor. I 

take no commands from thee unless they are backed oy 

the authority of the King. Go to our monarch and 

learn what his will is in this matter; and I warn you 

that, unless you are gone quickly, your doublets shal e 

trimmed well with stout shafts. I have no more to 

say ; you have your answer.” And as he closed his 

speech, he disappeared from view. 
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The Sheriff knew that he was powerless, tlie knight 

having appealed to the King; so he called his men 

together, and led them, tired and disappointed, from 
the spot. 

Welcome, Robin Hood!” exclaimed the knight, 
&s the Sheriff’s men departed ; “ as welcome to my 

sons castle as you would be to the home your great 
kindness kept for me ; welcome truly are you to me, 
Robin, for now you shall see what was the comfort I 
should have lost but for you, and you may then know 
how highly I ought, and do, esteem your act.” 

Robin thanked him warmly, and the Sheriff and his 
band of men having really departed, the outlaws, after 
a short rest and some refreshment, returned to their 
home in Sherwood Forest; but Robin Hood and Scarlet 
remained with Sir Richard and his son until Little John’s 
wound had healed. Then, with many expressions of 
goodwill they parted, and soon Robin was again with 
his merrie men in the heart of the greenwood. 

CHAPTER XI^ 

THE CAPTURE OF SIR RICHARD 

The Sheriff took the advice which Sir Richard of 

the Lee gave him, and went up to London to have an 

interview with the King, expecting that the monarch 

would take steps to punish Sir Richard for protecting 
an outlaw. 

6 He vows, your Majesty, he will keep him, his 
men, or anyone he pleases, in defiance of you,” said he 
to the King, when admitted into his presence, “ and that 
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he will be lord of all the lands in the north. He sets your 

authority quite at naught.” 

“He shall learn differently,” cried the King, in 
anger ; “we will be at Nottingham within this fortnight. 
Take such men as you think necessary from London; 
enter, such good archers as your county, or any other 
may boast, into our service, at our expense. If, however, 
we should not be able to visit your city, do the best 
you can without us, and make prisoner of him or of this 
Robin Hood ; let us know of your success on the instant, 

and we will then decide what shall be done. 

The Sheriff thanked the King for investing him with 
such power, and promised most faithfully that he would 
carry out his commands. Then, gathering together as 
strong a body as he could muster, he once more marched 
to the castle where Sir Richard was. On arriving there 
he learnt that Robin Hood had left, and had gone to 

the wood again with all his people. 

The Sheriff did not at all like the idea of following 

the outlaws into the depth of the forest, so he thought he 
would endeavour to take Sir Richard prisoner first 

The castle was too strong to carry by assault, so 
therefore, the Sheriff made up his mind to lie in wait 

for the knight, and take him by stratagem. 

He had not to wait long, for on the following day 
the knight went out attended only by his son and a few 
followers. They were soon surrounded, and although 
they fought bravely, were captured, bound, and carne 
off to Nottingham. One of Sir Richard’s attendants 
escaped, and flew to inform his mistress of the sad event. 
Needless to say she was full of grief at the news, 
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and did not know how to help her husband, or in what 

TTnnri ac i f ° r the best ‘ At len S th she thought of Robin 

, and mounted on a palfrey, and accompanied by 
couple °f trustworthy attendants, she set off to seek 
mm. It fortunately happened that Little John, having 
promised a fawn to the daughter of one of the servants 

hnH . ha + d -r a ? ended him While he hl y m at the castle, 
sent it by one of the merrie men that very mornino- • 

s man therefore, served as a guide, and they rode at 
tree P ° f Speed Until the ^ reac hed the trysting- 

Tiiey j bad tbe good fortune to meet with Robin 
wiere, and no sooner did the lady behold him than she 
Durst into tears. 

Heaven save thee, Robin Hood,” she cried. 
„ a '™ n save thee and thy company ! ” 

r> , . W ^ at is the meaning of this distress ? ” exclaimed 
°t)m Hood, looking at her with astonishment. “ Tell 
me, Madam, how can I serve you ? ” 

Oh, Robin Hood,” sobbed the lady bitterly, “my 

husband. Sir Richard, has been bound, taken prisoner, 

nd earned, together with my son, to Nottingham—and 
aU for love of thee.” 

‘‘ When was this ? By whom ? ” cried Robin Hood 
witn energy. 

By that same Sheriff who pursued you to our 

-l returned the lady. “ Oh ! Robin, let not my 

i.i r us ^ an d and child be slain by this heartless man ; 

T can ^ 0 ^ be far from hence, for I fled here instantly 
1 knew of their capture.” 

Fear not, lady,” cried Robin, “ if your husband is 
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living when I reach him, he shall be restored to you ; 
the Sheriff dare not take his life, being a knight, without 
a trial; therefore, dry your tears ; I will soon be on 
their track, and Sir Richard shall be brought to you 

again.” 

“ Heaven speed thee ! ” uttered the weeping lady, 
“ and I hope thy success will be equal to thy good-will.” 
“ Let us hope it may ! ” Robin replied with 

emphasis. 

In the meantime Robin had sent for his meme 
men, who were some distance away, and having returned 
in haste, they now pressed round to know why they 

were required. Robin quickly told them. 

“My merrie men,” said he, “the High Sheriff of 

Nottingham, who kept you in a long and hot chase a 
short time since, has captured the gentle knight. Sir 
Richard of the Lee, and his gallant son. They are now 
on their way to Nottingham, but we must pursue them, 
and rescue our friends. We will follow them with all 
speed through mire, foss, and fen, glade and covert, 
until we overtake them. Remember we must not return 
without those we go to seek ; and he who is a laggard 
in this matter must find some other place to pass his 
life in—he shall no longer dwell in the greenwood with 

The men gave a great shout in reply, and cried 
they were ready for instant departure. As there was 
no time to lose, Robin cheered the knight’s lady with 
hopeful and courteous words, and sent her on her way. 
Then putting himself at the head of his men, accom¬ 
panied by Little John, Will Scarlet, and Much, he started 
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off in full pursuit of the Sheriff and his band. Two 
of the men were placed on horseback, and sent on in 
advance, by different routes, to act as scouts, in case 
the Sheriff had not taken the way which Robin thought 
he had, wliile the main body kept on a straight path 
at the top of their speed. 

After a long and difficult march, Mansfield was 
reached. There Robin learnt that the Sheriff’s troops 
had rested in the town a little time before, and were now 
but a short distance in front, on the road to Nottingham. 

Calling his merrie men around him, Robin Hood ex¬ 
plained his plan to them. Some of them were at once 
to march and intercept the Sheriff, and during the 
engagement, Little John, with another part of the band, 
would take the Normans in the rear, and thus the out¬ 
laws hoped to gain a victory. 

The soldiers approaching Nottingham were riding 
carelessly along with no thoughts of pursuit. But the 
outlaws, who had come quickly across the country, 
suddenly sprang out on the road in front of them, their 
first volley of arrows wounding many of the soldiers and 
throwing the rest into confusion. 


Then, with their swords, the foresters attacked, and 
the fight began. The struggle had continued for some 
time, and the foresters were being driven back, when 
Little John and his men fell upon the Normans behind, 
and gave the outlaws a chance of proving victorious. 

Robin Hood, with a few of his followers, fought 
his way to Sir Richard and his son, and cutting their 
bonds, placed swords in their hands. These two then 
fought fiercely for liberty. They succeeded in getting 
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clear of the soldiers, and Robin, not wishing to shed 
more blood, and having gained liis object, sounded his 
horn and his men retired. The Normans were unwilling 
to follow them, so Robin’s men quickly made their way 
towards the forest. 

CHAPTER XII 

ROBIN HOOD AND THE KING 

Some time passed away, during which nothing of 
importance happened to Robin Hood, except that his 

band increased in numbers. 

For opposing the Sheriff, the castle and lands of 
Sir Richard of the Lee had been taken from him, and 
he and his wife had found a refuge with the merrie men 
in the greenwood. 

But now King Henry II was dead, and his son 

Richard—Richard Cceur de Lion—had succeeded to the 

throne, and, after being crowned, had gone to the Holy 

Land to fight the Saracens. 

But when the King returned to England, he vowed 

he would root out Robin Hood and his men, and he 

marched at once to Nottingham. 

For weeks he led his men through Sherwood Forest, 
but could not find Robin, neither did he see a single 
member of the band. In his anger he called for the 
Ranger of the Forest, who, in reply to the King, said, 
“ Your Majesty, were you to continue as you have done 
for a year or more, you would never come wdthin arrow- 
shot of Robin Hood. He knows of your purpose, and 
did it please him to fight with you, his knowledge of the 
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ground and its advantages are such, that he would 

defeat you, though you took twice five hundred men 
against him. 

“ But Robin has no love for blood-spilling, and he 
ever avoids it where it can be done with safety. That is 
why he keeps out of your way. If you really wish to 
see him, and to know how he lives in the greenwood, 
go to the Abbey close at hand, and dress yourself like 
an abbot or a friar. Take four or five knights, not more, 
dressed as monks, and let me be your leader. I will 
forfeit my head if you do not meet him, and afterwards 
dine with him and his merrie men in the forest. I will 
answer for your safety with my life. Robin Hood always 
takes a toll from those of the Church who invade his 
territories, but he does not ill-use them.” 

Now, by the Saints, I like your counsel well, 
forester ! replied the King, who was always ready for 
an. adventure. It shall be as you say. I will don the 
disguise you name, although I do not think it will sit 
well on me, and then to the forest. It will be an easy 

matter, after once finding the outlaws’ trysting-place to 
fall in with it again.” 

So the King and his five picked knights dressed 

themselves as monks, and off they set into the forest. 

They took with them two sumpter-horses, laden with 

bulky sacks, to make it appear they were bearing great 
wealth. 

They had gone about three miles into the forest, 
when the forester advanced to the King’s side, and said, 

‘ My liege, yonder stand Robin Hood, Little John, and 
Will Scarlet, the three most noted men of the band.” 
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“ That is well ! ” cried Richard. “ I am right glad 
of this. Forester, we owe thee twenty golden marks,” 
and he rode towards Robin at a good speed. As he 
neared the outlaws, he kept on as though he would pass 
them, but Robin stepped out, seized the bridle of his 

horse, and stopped him. 

“ By your leave, Sir Abbot ! ” he exclaimed, “ you 
must stay with me awhile ; you are welcome to the green¬ 
wood and its merrie inhabitants.” 

“ Ungodly sinner ! ” cried Richard, trying to speak 

as an Abbot would have done, “ who art thou who dost 

stop holy men on a sacred mission ? ” 

“ We are yeomen of this forest,” replied Robin 

Hood, with a laugh, “ and dwell in the greenwood. We 
live upon the King’s deer, and what we can gather from 

such rich men of the church as you.” 

“ Thou art a modest rascal, truly,” said the King, 

trying to hide a smile, “ to tell me to my beard that 

thou dost live by eating my—our King’s deer, and by 

robbing churchmen.” 

“ It is the only thing we can do,” returned Robin. 
“ You have more gold than wants, and we more wants 

than gold.” 

“ Thou speakest frankly, yeoman,” said the King, 
almost forgetting that he was dressed as an Abbot, 
“and I like thy bearing well. Thou dost look more 
honest than I fear me thou art; but, nevertheless, for 
charity’s sake, I will give thee all the money I have 
with me, which is forty golden marks. I have stayed 
at Nottingham since the King has been there, and His 
Majesty hath nearly emptied my pockets. Still, thou 
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art welcome to the money, for I like thee, and thy 
sturdy yeomen. Were it a hundred, thou shouldst have 
it as freely as I now give thee this,” and so saying, the 
King handed Robin a bag containing forty golden marks. 

“ You are a marvel among men of the church ! ” 
exclaimed Robin, laughing ; “ and if I had not sworn to 
let no such persons pass free, I would return the gold. 
However, your generosity shall have its reward. Your 
sumpter-horses shall pass untouched, and take these 
twenty marks back again for your own spending. The 
other twenty, acting up to my oath—which I have never 
broken—shall be divided amongst my merrie men.” 

“ Thou dost act generously, outlaw, and I like thee 
better for’t,” cried Richard, with warmth. “ The King 
has a great desire to see thee. He bade me, did I fall in 
with thee, to greet thee with this ring, and bid thee to 
Nottingham to meet him there.” 

“ Should it be my good fortune to meet the King, 

I would willingly bow the knee to him,” said Robin’ 
and for the love I bear Richard, who is a true knight 
and an Englishman (though he be of Norman descent), 

I will take you to my trysting-tree, and there you shall 
taste a forester’s hospitality.” 

“ I take thee at thy word, yeoman ; I long to see 
how a man thrives with grass for a couch, and leaves 
for a roof. Thy limbs seem none the weaker for feeding 
on venison and sleeping on the turf ! ” 

Robin replied only by a smile, and said, “ This way, 
Sir Abbot,” as he led his horse and its rider into the 
wood, followed by Little John, Will Scarlet, and the five 
supposed monks. 
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They soon reached the trysting-tree, and at once 
Robin wound his horn. Scarcely a minute passed before 
seven score men, all clad in doublets of Lincoln green, 
armed with bows and quarter-staffs, appeared. Each, as 
he passed the tree, made a low bow to Robin, and then 
all arranged themselves in the glade with a perfection of 

discipline which surprised Richard. 

“ By St. Austin ! ” he muttered, “ but this is a 

wondrous sight, as I am a—a an Abbot. 

The dinner was spread—a right sumptuous one. 
Fat venison, cooked in several fashions ; bread, the best 
made at that time, for fine flour was unknown; and 
plenty of wine with which to wash down the meal. 

“ This is a dinner fit for a King ! ” exclaimed Richard, 
eating heartily, and seeming to enjoy it greatly. “ This 
greenwood living is right good, Robin. I confess I do 
not wonder thou dost reign so strongly, when I see thy 

ways.” 

The feast being ended, Robin gave orders to prepare 
for sports. “ Make good cheer, Sir Abbot,” he said. 
“ Now you shall see what manner of life we lead, and 
when you are again in the presence of good King Richard, 
say to him,—thus do the merrie men of Sherwood 

Forest.” t . 

“ Never fear, good yeoman,” replied Richard. xlis 

Majesty shall know all thy doings even as if he were 
himself present.” 

“ You are the most gracious priest my fortune ever 
brought me in contact with,” exclaimed Robin, as he 
waved his hand to his men to commence the sports. 

The outlaws then began to perform various feats of 
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archery, which, accustomed as Richard was to seeing good 
use made of the bow, perfectly astonished him. 

“ I would gladly know how you manage to teach 
your followers to be such accurate archers,” he exclaimed 
at length. 

“ You shall see,” replied Robin. “ Much ! see that 
the rose-garlands are hung upon the wands.” 

Much obeyed the order, and in a short time two 
wands were erected, each with a garland Ranging from 
the top, so that the top of the wand appeared perpendi¬ 
cularly through the circle of flowers. 

“ Now,” cried Robin loudly, to the merrie men, as 
they came up to shoot at this mark, “ the man who 
fails to hit the willow wand between the garland, shall 
lose his best arrow, giving it to me, let it be ever so 
much a favourite with him, besides receiving a buffet 
on the bare head ; let every one, therefore, shoot his best, 
for, by the Saints ! I will spare none of you. I also will 
shoot; if I miss, I will receive the like punishment.” 

Many of the men fired, but most of them missed the 

mark, although their arrows went within an inch of it. 

They, however, received the punishment, and bore it 

very well. Some saved themselves by just grazing the 

wand. At length Robin shot, and cleft the wand in 
pieces. 

A fresh one was put up, and Will Scarlet fired and 
grazed the wand, Little John doing the same. Much 
and Gilbert of the White Hand hit the wand full and 
fairly; many others followed with varying success. 

When as many had fired as Robin thought sufficient, 
he separated those who had hit the mark, and paring 
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the end of the wand much finer then before, he placed it 
up again to be fired at. He fired the first shot, and 
though from the distance he stood it looked no more 
than a piece of thread, liis arrow struck it and shivered 
it to pieces. Another was put up, and Will Scarlet 
fired, but missed it; he received his buffet, and vowed 

nobody could hit it but Robin. 

Little John missed it and received his blow too, 

while the glade rang with shouts of laughter. Much 
shared the same fate ; Gilbert of the White Hand, who 
was a famous shot, hit it, and was loudly cheered ; all 

the rest missed it. 

A second trial was made at a somewhat greater 
distance, and this time eveiyone missed it, all receiving 
their punishment with much merriment. Rohm fired 
the last shot, but wishing to show the pretended Abbot 
that he made no distinction between himself and his 
men in such cases, he purposely missed the wand by an 

inch. _ , 

“ Ah, ah ! ” cried Gilbert, who looked upon the miss 

with the utmost astonishment; “ master you have missed 

it, and lost an arrow ; stand forth and take your pay. 

“ I am ready,” cried Robin laughing ; “ take your 

choice from my sheaf ; and which of you will give me the 

the buffet ? Little John, you are the strongest; you 

give it to me ! ” 

“ Not I,” said Little John, “ I should never look on 
my right hand with pleasure again. 

“ Nor I,” exclaimed Will. 

“ Nor I,” cried three or four other voices. 

“ This is foolishness.” said Robin, seriously ; “ I did 
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not hesitate to buffet any of you. I have earned the 

punishment, and must receive it. However, since none 

of you will give it, Sir Abbot, to you I deliver my arrow, 

and I pray you, sir, serve me, even as you have seen me 
serve my men.” 

“ Na y,” said the King, laughing, “by thy leave, it 
does not become my order to strike anyone, especially 

so good a yeoman as thou art; I would grieve no man, 
least of all thee, Robin.” 


“ You wiU not grieve me, good Abbot; smite boldly, 
never fear. I give you fair leave to smite as becomes^ - 
man,” exclaimed Robin. 

I shall hurt thee too much ; my sport is some¬ 
what of the roughest,” observed the King. 

“ I am not so tender as a weak boy,” rejoined 
Robin. “As I have missed the wand, pray thee give 

me a buffet, or I shall begin to think we know not strict 
justice.” 

“As thou wilt,” cried the King. Then, folding up 
his sleeve, he laid bare a great, muscular arm, and struck 

Robin a blow on the shoulder, which hurled him to the 
ground like lightning. 

<c Robin was on his feet in a moment, exclaiming, 

“ J- ma -ke my vow to Heaven, thou art the most stalwart 
friar I ever met; there is too much pith in thine arm 
for such a holy calling as thine. Thou canst, I wager, 

shoot or play the quarter-staff better than thou canst 
bear a crozier.” 


I think I might do as much,” said the Kang, 
smiling, or handle a sword, or wield a spear and 

shield-” 
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“ Thy speech partakes more of the field than of the 
church,” observed Robin, looking keenly at him. I 
would gladly learn who thou art; strange thoughts rise 

within me.” 

“ I would have thee set them at rest; thou shalt 
soon know whether I am, or am not, what I seem to 
be,” uttered the King quickly, turning his head away. 

Sir Richard of the Lee, who had been absent all this 
time, now came up to speak to Robin, and as his eyes 
lighted upon the king, he started, and recognized him. 
The knight, who had often seen Richard when he was 
Duke of Aquitaine, turned quickly to see if Robin and 
his men appeared to know the real rank of their guest. 
But they were all so engaged in their various sports, 
that it was evident they did not know the disguised 

monarch. 

Sir Richard immediately whispered, Know you 
the name and rank of him who is here in the garb of a 

monk ? ” „ , 

“ Not for certainty, but I have a suspicion, returned 

Robin. “ I think that light sandy hair, and those blue 

eyes, can belong to but one man, and he is. 

“ Richard of the Lion Heart, King of England, 
said Sir Richard, so earnestly that he spoke aloud. 

“ Ha ! ” exclaimed the King ; and at that momen 
Robin and Sir Richard knelt at his feet, the former 
saying, “ I know you well, now, your Majesty ; you are 
Richard of England, whom Heaven save ! You have 
seen how we live, and heard what little violence we have 
done, and when I tell you that we have all been driven 
here by the most unjust and wicked oppressions, I do 
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beg and hope you will grant grace to all who are here 
with me.” 

( ‘‘,Vi-ise! my friends,” said the King, graciously. 

Freely I forgive thee, Robin Hood, and thy men all ve 
have done against the laws, because I find thou hast 
had the power of doing much evil, and hast not exer¬ 
cised it. On the contrary, I learn thou hast helped those 
who needed aid, and levied thy contributions only upon 
those who could well spare what thou hast taken from 
them Indeed, I see very little to pardon; yet, since 
laws have been broken, and thou art liable to pay the 
penalty, I hereby, in the presence of these monks, who 
are my knights, pardon thee and thy men freely and 
fully, removing from thee and them the ban of outlawry 

and returning to them all the rights and privileges of 
freemen.” ° 


Long live King Richard of the Lion Heart ! ” cried 
the knights. 

“ Heaven keep and save thee to be the blessing to 

thy people thou hast proved to me, and those around 

me ! exclaimed Robin, bending on one knee and kissing 
the King’s hand. 

Then he sprang to his feet, and, throwing up his 
head proudly, blew such a blast on his bugle as woke 
the forest echoes as they had never been wakened before. 
On the instant, every sport was stopped; the scouts 
scattered throughout the forest obeyed the summons, 
and soon the glade was filled by the whole band of 
meme men. Robin raised his hand for silence, and as 
soon as it was obtained, said, “ My merrie men all, bend 
your knees to the earth ; here stands our sovereign lord 
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SO 

anil King, Richard of the Lion Heart ! Uncover your 
heads, and pay him the homage, which, as King of 
England, and, what is dearer to our hearts, an English 

king, is his due.” 

Robin set the example, and, while yet upon his knee, 
told them of the King's pardon; then, bidding them 
rise to their feet, he said, “ Now let the old wood ring 
with your cheers—such cheers as you know how to give 
—such cheers as the King’s generosity deserves.” 

Th C merrie men needed no second command, but 
roared a hurrah that might have been heard for miles. 

That nhdit the King of England slept soundly 
beneath the'').ranches of the trysting-tree. In the morn¬ 
ing when he arose, he declared his intention of at once 
returning to Nottingham, and asked Robin to summon 

the band to return to the city with him. 

“Hast thou any doublets, similar to those worn by 

thy men. Robin ? ’’inquired Richard. “ If thou hast and 
wilt supply myself and knights with them I think we 
shall meet with some sport on our return to Nottingham 
“ We have plenty of dresses,” replied Robin, laughin 0 . 
“ Your Majesty and followers can, if you wish, be trans¬ 
formed into yeomen.” . ■ 

So the King and his knights put on dresses similar to 

those worn by the outlaws, and accompanied by Rohm 
Hood and his merrie men, Richard set out for Nottingha . 

At the King’s desire, as they approached the town, 
they commenced shouting loudly, the noise soon clt ' 
•the attention of the citizens, who saw with fear the 
outlaws coming openly into the town. Knowing that the 
King had gone in disguise to take Robin Hood, they a 
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onoc concluded that His Majesty had been slain, and 

that Rohm Hood had come to kill the inhabitants, and 
pillage the town. 


The people ran here and there in great fright • 

aiarm bells were rung, the town troops were called out,’ 

put the sheriff was nowhere to be found. The troops 

in the castle were appealed to for help, but they 

were ordered by the knights in command of them to 

remain until there was some foundation for the rumour. 

en it was seen that the outlaws were beginning to 

march up the main street of the town, then they turned 
out^and prepared to oppose them. 

“Here come our fighting dogs ! ” cried Richard 
laughing. Now, by the Saints, we did not think the 
townspeople so chary of their lives. But we must stop 
the soldiers, or their bolts will soon be amongst us ” 

and raising a horn to his bps the King blew a loud blast 
which was well known to his bowmen. 

,, news of the King’s arrival in the company of 

he Prince of Outlaws ” quickly spread, and soon the 

people came pouring out of their hiding-places with 
shouts of welcome. 


Kobin entered Nottingham Castle with the King, and 
the latter treated him right royally. 

were prepared which confirmed the pardon 
o a the members of the band, and besides acknow¬ 
ledging Robin’s right to the title of Earl of Huntingdon, 
e King gave orders that the lands of the earldom 
should be handed over to him. The castle of Sir Richard 
of the Lee was also restored to that knight. At the end 
o a fortnight, King Richard returned to London. 
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******** 

Well would it have been with Robin Hood had the 
wishes of King Richard been carried out. But the law 
moved slowly in those days, and before the rightful Earl 
of Huntingdon obtained possession of his estates, Richard 
I had fallen before the arrow of an archer at the siege of 

the Castle of Chaluz, in 1199. 

His brother, John, who succeeded him, perhaps the 
worst king who ever sat upon the English throne, refused 
to ratify the pardon to Robin Hood, and the latter was 
once more obliged to take refuge in Sherwood Forest. 

Part of the band again joined him, and here for 
many years he lived with his friends, Little John and 

Will Scarlet, ever by his side. 

At length, feeling the effects of age coming upon 
him, Robin made up his mind to pay a visit to his 
cousin, the Prioress of Kirklees, who was well skilled 
in medicine. So one day, accompanied by Little John, 
he set out, and on reaching the nunnery he entered 

alone. 

The Prioress pretended to be pleased to see him, 
and promised to do all she could to restore him to 
health. She led Robin into a private room, where she 
bled him for his complaint by opening a vein in his 
arm. Then she bandaged up the woimd, but in such a 
manner as not to stop the bleeding, and, on retiring, 
locked the door. 

It is said that the Prioress did this partly to please 
her friend, Sir Roger of Doncaster, who was one of Robin’s 
bitterest enemies, and also in the hope of obtaining the 
large reward offered for the outlaw’s capture. 
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Robin, fearing no treachery, lay down and slept until 

the morning. When he awoke, he felt very weak from 

oss of blood, but still he waited patiently for the 
.rnoress to pay him a visit. 

As the hours passed away and no one came, Robin 
began to think that something was wrong. With great 
difficulty he rose and dragged himself to the window 
where he blew a blast upon his horn. 

Little John, who was sitting under a tree awaiting 
his master, heard the feeble notes and started up in alarm. 
My master blows so wearily, I fear he is nigh to death,” 
e med, and he ran at full speed to the nunnery gate. 

g ate was fastened, and as no one would open it, 
Little John seized a large stone, and with a tremendous 
blow, shattered the lock. Guided by the weak notes of 
the horn, he made his way to the room where Robin was. 

A vigorous kick broke open the door, and Little 
John entered the apartment just in time to prevent his 
master from falling to the floor. 

Seeing that Robin had not long to live, Little John, 
lull of rage, cried, “A boon, a boon, dear master ! Give 
me leave to burn this hall ! ” 

• Sa ^ ® , °bin weakly, “ I never hurt a woman 

in my life, and I will not do so now.” Then, his voice 
growing more feeble, he said, “ Give my bow into my 
hand and I will let an*arrow fly.” Little John did so, 
and Robin, drawing the string as far as his strength 
a owed, sent the arrow out of the window, saying, 
Where that arrow is taken up there shall my grave be.” 

Then, in the arms- of his faithful servant, and with 
a smile upon his lips, the bold outlaw passed away. He 
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was buried in the grounds of the Nunnery 
where a tombstone, which is said to be 

pointed out. 

Honour to the old bow-string ! 


of Kirldees, 
his, is still 


Honour to the bugle-horn! 
Honour to the woods unshorn ! 
Honour to the Lincoln green ! 
Honour to the archer keen ! 
Honour to tight Little .Tohn, 
And the horse he rode upon ! 
Honour to bold Robin Hood, 
Sleeping in the underwood ! 
Honour to that noble man, 
And to all the Sherwood elan. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS MEETS 

ROBIN HOOD 

A FANTASY 

CHARACTERS 
Friar Tuck 
Maid Marian 
Mrs. Scarlet 
Father Christmas 
Foresters 
Robin Hood 
Will Scarlet 
Little John 

Scene. Interior of a cave in Sherwood Forest. The 
entrance to the cave should be from the icings. A 
rough table is on one side of the cave. Several log seats 
are in evidence , and at the back of the stage is a large 
fireplace made from rough stones. 

[Enter Friar Tuck. He is in a joyous mood.] 

Friar Tuck. Hey there, my hearties! Isn’t*any¬ 
one at home ? [A pause.] Good. [He goes towards 
entrance and calls.] Hey, Slim, come here. [Enter a 
Forester.] Have you put that rich merchant in safe 
custody ? 

Forester. We’ve put him in the cell. 

Friar Tuck. He’ll be safe there. But what of'liis 
sacks of merchandise ? 4 * 

i 

Forester. Those are hidden away in a safe placer 

Friar Tuck. I want to surprise Robin when he 
comes, and if I had them brought in here, why ’twould 
be the first thing he would set his eyes on. 
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Forester. I understand. 

Friar Tuck. Where are they then ? 

Forester. They are outside the cell in the passage. 

[Enter Will Scarlet’s Mother and Maid Marian.] 

Friar Tuck. Good evening to you both. I’ve 
splendid news for you. In the kitchen you will hnd a 
grand venison, which I killed with my own hands. . 

Maid Marian. You don’t say so. Who was with 
you ? 

Friar Tuck. Oh ! I had two Foresters with me 
Very ordinary fellows they were. We had a difficult 
task however, for we have also brought home a rich 
merchant, a villainous dangerous rogue. 

Maid Marian. And where is the dangerous villain¬ 
ous fellow ? 

Frlar Tuck. Safely under lock and key, madam. 

Mrs. Scarlet. Come, Marian, we must hurry and 

prepare this venison. 

[Exit Mrs. S. and Maid Marian.] 

Friar Tuck. Aye, indeed. ’Twill take some time 

TsitslLun on a log near fire and starts to hum. Then he 
begins to muse.] If only I could hide those sacks m the 
wood somewhere until such time as I am able 
them to my secret store. 

- [Enter Will Scarlet.] 

Will Scarlet. Good evening to you, Friar. What 
mischief have you been up to this day ? 

_ - . . • 1 n /r 

Friar 


Mischief 


Will Scarlet. I noticed a prisoner in the cell. 
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Friar Tuck. Oh ! I have not been idle. 

Will Scarlet. I would I had been there to see 
you. Robin will too. Is the prisoner dying ? 

Friar Tuck. I tell you he’s a most violent fellow. 
Where is Robin ? 

. Will Scarlet. We called to see the Farmer who 
is keeping our horses this winter, and we found one of 
them ailing, so Robin and Little John have stayed to 
give physic to the horse. They won’t be very long, 

however. 

Friar Tuck [in a confidential tone], I’ve got four 
sacks of merchandise and I would willingly give one to 
you if you would help me to conceal them. 

Will Scarlet. One, indeed. You drive a hard 
bargain, sirrah. One, indeed ! 

Friar Tuck. Well, I might share a second sack 
with you. 

[Enter Maid Marian with drinking horns , which she sets 

on the table.] 

Will Scarlet. You have just come in time, Maid. 
The Friar here has been offering to share his spoils 

with me. 

Maid Marian. And where do we all come in ? 

. Friar Tuck. Well, I’ve no doubt there will be a 
trinket for you. 

Maid Marian [to Will Scarlet]. He has brought 
home a fine deer. 

Will Scarlet. Are you quite sure it is fit to eat ? 
Tis certain to have been a ilin g to allow the Friar here 

to kiU it. 
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Friar Tuck [indignantly]. Ailing ! [Exit Maid 
Marian.] You should not have told the Maid of our 

treasure. 

Will Scarlet [laughing]. Our treasure. Well, let 
us have a look at it. [He calls to entrance.] Hey, Forester, 
bring in one of those sacks. 

Friar Tuck. You will not give me away to Robin 
will you ? 

Will Scarlet. You rogue. I ought really to have 
you put in the cell with your prisoner. 

Friar Tuck. Oh, ’twas all in jest. I was anxious 
to test your loyalty. Why, I would not dream of 
defrauding our leader. 

[Enter Forester with sack.] 

Frtar Tuck. Set it here, Forester, in this corner. 

[The Forester puts it down and ivaits.] Well ! what 
are you waiting tor ? Be off. 

[Sounds of voices are heard.] 

Will Scarlet. Here come Robin and Little John, 
with friends. 

Curtain 

Scene II (As Scene I) 

[Rorin Hood, Little John, Maid Marian, Will 
Scarlet, Friar Tuck, and two or three Foresters.] 

Robin. Pull up to the table, everyone. Will’s 
mother is going to wait on us to-day, with two sturdy 
Foresters to help her. 

[They sit round the table , Robin at one end , and Maid 
Marian at the other. There should be no characters 
with their backs to the audience.] 
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Maid Marian. Tell us how the horses fare, Robin. 

Robin Hood. There’s little to tell, for I believe 

they will be well in a day or two. What have we to 
eat ? 

Maid Marian. Venison. 

Robin [surprised]. Venison ? Who has filled our 
larder ? 

Will Scarlet. \ ou had best ask the Friar. 

Friar Tuck [with much hesitation ]. I have killed a 
large reindeer to-day. 

Robin [laughing]. You, Friar ! How could you be 
so unkind ? 

Friar Tuck [annoyed]. My arm is pretty strong, 
though I be a Friar. 

Will Scarlet. He has more to tell, Robin. 
[Laughing.] Wait until you hear his story. 

Little John. Our Friar waxes strong as well as 
tat it seems. 

Robin. Come on, out with it, Friar. Whom have 
you robbed ? 

Friar [boasting], A rich and powerful merchant, 
ttne of his sacks of merchandise lies in yonder corner. 

Little John. This is marvellous. 

Robin. Forester, bring the sack where we can all 
see it, and open it. 

[A. Forester leaves the table and carries a sack to the 

centre of the stage , where he opens it.] 

Little John. Give the first prize to our worthy 
l^riar. Forester. 
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[The Forester pulls out a wooden doll and gives it to 
the Friar. Everybody is laughing but the Friar, who 
looks both surprised and annoyed .] 

Will Scarlet. A Christmas present for a good 
little boy, Friar. 

Little John. Give him the next prize, Forester, 
for being a good boy. 

[The Forester again feels in the sack, and brings out 

a very small toy bow, with arrows.] 

Robin. Now he’ll be dangerous. [To the Forester.] 
Empty the sack on to the floor, Forester. 

[The Forester takes up the sack and empties it on to 
the floor. It is full of children’s toys—dolls, purses, 
etc . Everybody except the Friar is laughing .] 

Robin [to the Forester]. Forester, bring in the 
Friar’s prisoner. [Exit Forester.] ’Tis stupid that you 
are Friar. Why you have either captured Father Christ¬ 
mas, or a toy merchant. If it is Father Christmas you 
shall suffer. Why, he does more good in a week than 

you will do in a lifetime. 

[Enter Father Christmas, followed by Forester. 
Robin rises from the table and goes to meet him.] 

Robin. Welcome, Father, and a thousand apologies 
for the manner in which you have been treated by the 

meddling Friar. 

Father Christmas. Thank you, Robin. The Friar 
is not wholly to blame, for ’twas dusk when he caught 
up with me. 

Robin. You will stay the night with us, Father. 
We are just going to eat your reindeer, I believe. [He 
gives Friar Tuck a hard look.] 
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Friar Tuck. I am very sorry, Father. 

Robin. You will be. 

Father Christmas. Well ! I’ll stay and sup, but 
I cannot help you to eat my reindeer. Then I must be 
on my way. I must trouble you for a beast to pull my 

sleigh. 

Little John. We have no beast here, Father. ’Tis 
most unfortunate, but . . . 

Robin [ interrupting ]. Oh yes, we have. Friar Tuck 

has said his arm is strong. At Beechwood Farm is a 

friend of mine who will give you a pony, and relieve 
our Friar. 

Friar Tuck. But Beechwood Farm is fifteen miles 
away. 

Robin [laughing]. Strong in the arm, Friar. 

[They all laugh 9 and Robin motions Father Christmas 

to a seat round the table. They all sit.] 

Robin. A toast: To Father Christmas’s new beast ! 

[All stand , except Friar Tuck, and raise their drinking 

horns.] 

To Father Christmas’s new beast ! 

[The Curtain descends amid much noise and laughter. ] 

, dlt l 1 * 1 6 aTe 110 P er f orm * n g fas expected from schools for this play , the Author 
and Publisher would be grateful for a reference to themselves on any printed programme 
and for a copy of same. 
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5 Sherwood Forest covered almost the 
whole of Nottinghamshire, and extended 
northwards into Yorkshire, where it 
joined with Barnsdale Forest in the south 
of that county, around the beautiful 
valley of the Don. 

Forester, one who lives in, or on the 
borders of, a forest. 

Quaint Saxon Ballads, old and curious 
songs in the Saxon language. 

Nag, a small horse; the word now 
means a horse of any kind for riding. 

Shaft, arrow. 

Unstrung. To preserve the strength of 
the bow when not in use, the string 
was slackened so as to allow the bow to 

relax. 

6 Quiver, the ease in which the arrows 
are carried. 

Gauntlet, a glove with a cuff protect¬ 
ing the hand and the wrist. 

Heel, the part of the arrow farthest 
from the point, where the feathers are. 

7 Lily. This line has no particular 
meaning, but is merely a pleasing com¬ 
bination of musical syllables. 

By St. Edward. Edward the Con¬ 
fessor (born 1004, died 1006). For his 
good and saintly life he was greatly 
beloved by the people, and was can¬ 
onized in 1161. This was a very common 
oath down to the Middle Ages, but grad¬ 
ually died out. Such exclamations as 
this, and several others in the book, were 
not considered profane. 

Outlaw, one who is outside the pro¬ 
tection of the law ; generally a robber. 

Goodman, an old word, not much used 
now, meaning the master of a house. 

Bolt, another name for an arrow. 

Ditty, a little poem to be sung. 


FAGT! 

o Heron, a tall, wading bird, with a long 
sharp bill and long legs and toes. Herons 
flv straight up into the air, and were 
formerly hunted with the larger falcons. 

Doublet, a close-fitting jacket, reaching 
from the neck to a little below the 
belt . The sleeved waistcoat is its nearest 
representative to-day. 

Lincoln green, cloth dyed a bright green, 
for which Lincoln was formerly noted, t 

Buckskin, a soft leather made of deer¬ 
skin, of a yellowish or grey colour, often 
used for making breeches. Cloth of a 
similar appearance is also called “ buck¬ 
skin.” 

Baldric, a belt, especially one crossing 
the shoulder. 

By the holy Saints, an exclamation 
without, however, anv had meaning. 

9 (See Note 3, p. 7) 

^Esop. This refers to one of /Esop’s 
fables—“ The Boy and the Frogs.” The 
boy was throwing stones into the water 
of the pond when a frog put up his head 
and asked him why he was doing so. 

“ For fun,” said he. Then the frog 
replied, “ What, is fun to you is death to 
us.” /Esop is said to have been a Greek 
slave, who lived about the 6th century, ^ 
n.c. He is supposed to have written 
many fables. 

11 Winsome, attractive. 

A broken man, one ruined in health 

and badly off. 

12 Gamwell, a small village in Notting¬ 
hamshire, afterwards destroyed. 
Quarter-staff, a strong pole, about 
64-feet long, generally loaded with lead 
or iron at each end, formerly used as a 
weapon of offence and defence. It was 
held at the middle by one hand, the ^ 
other hand being placed half-way be¬ 
tween the middle and the end, a 
quarter of its whole length from t e 
end, hence the name. 
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t2. Glade, an open space in a wood, 
covered with grass ; a kind of avenue. 
13 Vassals, servants or dependants. 

Lusty, vigorous; healthful; strong. 

Knight, now a dignity next below 
that of baronet, conferred by the sover- 

% w 

eign, and entitling the man to be ad¬ 
dressed as “ Sir.” In the lltli and 12th 
centuries the knight was generally a 
soldier of some distinction, who was 
admitted into the ranks of knighthood 
with certain ceremonies and religious 
rites. 

t Church of Rome. At this time Roman 
Catholicism *was the most general form 
of the Christian religion in England. 
Sheriff, the governor of a shire or 
county. 

.5. Buck, a male deer. 

The Forest Laws stated that all the 
deer belonged to the king, and set forth 
terrible punishments for those who killed 
the king’s deer, not the least of which 
Was that the offender should have his 
eyes put out. 

Warrant, a written authority to arrest 
any person. 

Baron, now the title belonging to the 
lowest rank of the peerage ; in olden 
times it had a less clearly defined mean¬ 
ing, being given to men holding lands 
and power direct from the king. 

Sturdy, strong; brave. 

Encounter, fight. 

ft* Normans. The events recorded in this 
book are said to have occurred about 
one hundred years after the Norman 
Conquest (1066), when Saxons and Nor- 

I mans were still two distinct peoples. 
The Normans were the governing race ; 
they held all the chief positions in the 
State, and looked down with contempt 
upon the Saxons, often treating them 
very harshly, thus earning their hatred. 
Wary, watchful. 

"o Council, meeting to consider what 
should be done. 

Awallants, the persons who attacked 
him. 


?aue 

20 Gallows, structure whereon persons are 
hanged. 

Calamity, great misfortune ; disaster. 

21 Yeomen. At this period of our his¬ 
tory a yeoman was generally a servant 
—an attendant on a knight or a baron, 
or a countryman. It was not until the 
15th century that the word got the 
meaning of a freeholder, or a small 
farmer who fanned his own land. 

Greenwood, in olden times a common 
name for a forest. 

27 Trysting place, meeting-place. 

28 Fountains Abbey. The reference is 
probably to Fountains Dale, near Not¬ 
tingham. Many people think the inci¬ 
dent happened at Fountains Abbey, 
near Ripon, in Yorkshire. 

Curtal-friar. A friar was a man who 
belonged to one of the mendicant mon¬ 
astic orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church. A monk is not a friar. 

A curtal-friar was probably so called 
from wearing a short gown or habit 
(compare the word “curtail ’). 

Buckler, a small shield. 

30 Boon, favour. 

31 Noble, an old gold coin, worth about 

65. 8 d. 

33 Bout, a turn ; a round. 

34 Groat, an old English coin worth 
fourpence. 

35 Gnarled, knotty ; twisted. 

Girth, distance round it. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, the famous Bene¬ 
dictine Monastery at York. It was one 
of the finest monastic buildings in Eng¬ 
land. Now in ruins. 

36 Belted Knight. Knights often wore 

belts as distinctive badges, which were 
sometimes given them for some notable 
knightly deed. 

Mark, a coin, not now used, value 
135. 4 d. 

Squandered, wasted: got rid of in a 
foolish manner. 
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37 Revenue, rente, income. 

39 Draw-bridge, a bridge, usually over a 
moat, that can bo drawn up and let 
down at pleasure. 

40 Sheaves, bundles. 

A pipe of wine, varies from 92 to 115 
gallons, according to the kind of wine it 
contains. Here it means a large cask. 
Broached, tapped ; opened. 

41 Winded his horn, blew some notes 

upon his horn. 

Sumpter-horses, pack-horses; horses 
which carried goods strapped to their 
backs, generally in sacks or in specially 
made baskets. 

42 Coffers, treasure chests; small, strong 
boxes, strapped to the horses’ backs. 

45 Barnsdale Forest. See Note on page 5. 
Robin Hood is said to have spent most 
of his life in Sherwood or in Barnsdale. 

48 Garland, a wreath; flowers arranged 
in a circle. 

50 No quarter, no mercy; they agreed 
to fight until one should die. 

52 Jauntily, lightly ; gaily. 

Trolled, sang. 

54 Lea, meadow. 

56 Bent, the strings were to be kept 
tight, so that the bows would be ready 
for use. 

Butts, that is, archery butts, or tar¬ 
gets, at which the archers practised 
shooting. 

Brawler, one who caused or took part 
in the disturbance. 

63 Warden, the guard or watchman. 

64 Wan, weary, with a pale face. 

66 Stratagem, a trick. 

67 Palfrey, a small saddle horse for a 
lady’s use. 

69 Intercept, stop by the way. 

70 Saracens. Arabs, who at this time 
held the country of Palestine, and pre- 
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vented Christians from making pilgrim¬ 
ages to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

70 Ranger of the Forest The keeper of the 
forest employed by the king to protect 
his rights. ^ 

74 St. Austin, St. Augustine, who, with 
forty monks, introduced Christianity 
into England, a.d. 597. 

77 Stalwart, tall and strong. 

Crozier, a staff, with an ornamental 
head like a shepherd’s crook, carried 
before a bishop or archbishop, as a sign 
that he is a shepherd of God’s flock. 

78 Church. That is, the king was speak¬ 
ing more like a soldier than a monk. 

79 Grant grace, give pardon. 

Ban of outlawry. Recalling the order 
which had made them outlaws, with all 
the penalties belonging to outlawry. 

Scouts, persons on the look-out. 

80 Homage, duty and reverence. 

81 Chary, careful. 

82 Chaluz, on the R. Vienne (a tributary 
of the Loire), 20 miles S.W. of Limoges. 

Ratify, approve and confirm. 

Kirklees, on the banks of the R. 
Calder, 4 miles N.E. of Huddersfield. 
Here are the romains of a priory of Cis¬ 
tercian nuns, founded in 1155. In the 
ruined gatehouse is pointed out a small 
room, from which Robin Hood is said 
to have shot the arrow, and in which tra¬ 
dition also says he died. The spot where 
the arrow fell is surrounded by iron rail¬ 
ings, and at the back is a block of stone 
with this inscription. (The spelling is 
modernized.) 

Here, underneath this little stone, 

Lies Robert Earl of Huntingdon. 

Ne’er archer was as him so good. 

And people called him Robin Hood. 

Such outlaws as he and his men 
Will England doti 
Died 

There are several 
that this stone is 
middle of the 18th century. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


o:> 

The Tales of “ Robin Hood and his Mcrric Mat," here prepared for children’s 
reading, are based upon an old “Chap-Book,” published about the close of the 
eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth century. This look, in its turn, was 
itself based upon the “ Robin Hood’s Ballads,” several of which have been in existence 
since 1608, for a number of these ballads, under the term of “ Robin Hood's Garland,'" 
were printed at least as early as that year, if not earlier. Some slight use has also been 
made of Pierce Egan the Younger's tale of " Robin Hood." 

The incidents here given are in accordance with the popular and traditional 
account that Robin Hood was an outlaw, who, with his followers, inhabited Sherwood 
Forest and the woodlands of Barnsdale ; that he and his Mcrric Men supported them¬ 
selves by levying toll on the wealthy (especially upon proud bishops, abbots, and 
lights), and by hunting the deer in the forest. He is said to have been born in the 
latter half of the 12th century, and to have died about the middle of the 13th century. 

There is, however, no basis of fact whatever for the story of Robin Hood. The 
earliest mention of him is in William Langland's "Vision of Piers Ploughman ” (1377); 
but this book was not printed till 1550. There are several references to him between 
1470 and 1550, and Thomas Fuller, in his “ History of the Worthies of England," 16(32, 
under Nottingham, speaks of him “ not for his thievery, but for his gentleness.” 

In addition to the ballads, several plays were written on noted traditional inci¬ 
dents in his life, and in the “ Poston Letters ,” »Sir John Easton mentions, in 1473, that 
he kept a servant to play in “ Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham.” Fragments 
of these old plays are in existence still. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries both the “Ballads” and the “Plays” 
were popular in every part of Great Britain, and throughout the whole island we find 
references to Robin Hood in place-names, as hills, rocks, crosses, wells, caves, eto. 

But in spite of the popularity of Robin Hood and his followers, and the growth 
of legendary tales respecting them, there is not a particle of evidence that he was 
uiore than a mere creation of the popular imagination, for there is no mention of him 
until more than a hundred years after his supposed death. 

The severity of the Forest Laws, and the successful opposition of some yeoman, 
were, no doubt, the origin of the legendary tales which, in time, crystallized round the 
name of Robin Hood. The yeoman became, in the popular mind, a political hero ; 
he was afterwards transformed into a suppositious Earl of Huntingdon, and little 
by little, brave deeds, gallant actions (the impulse of a generous nature), gradually 
gathered round, one name, until Robin Hood and his Merrie Men became part and 
parcel of the folk-stories of the land. 

Notwithstanding that the story of Robin Hood is apparently quite mythical, it 
w a good thing to have such tales. When read in the right spirit, they teach us lessons 
of forbearance, of kindness, of nobleness of act and word, of justice, and in fact of all 
those qualities of mind and heart that make a perfect gentleman ; for, in the popular 
mind, Robin Hood was the personification of true chivalry, of gracious and noble 
demeanour, and the champion of freedom in its best sense. 
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QUESTIONS 

1 “ Hath my whistling bolt made an ache or a tickle in thine 
ear ? ” Give a brief account of the incident in Chapter I, to which 
these words refer. 

2 Describe the home of the outlaws, and relate briefly how their 
days were spent (Chapters III and IV). 

3 Give a concise account of Robin Hood’s meeting with the King, 
described in Chapter XII. 

4 Who was the “ jovial friar ” ? Explain how he became one of 
the band of outlaws. 

5 Explain why Little John and Much were so named. 

6 It was the custom of the outlaws to bring a knight or some 
other rich man to share their meal, and then make him pay for his 
entertainment. On one occasion, however, a knight dined with them 
and did not pay for his meal ; say how this came about. 

7 Describe three different ways in which the “ merrie men ” 
tested their skill with the bow and arrow. 

8 Who was Robin Hood's greatest enemy ? Relate how Robin 
had once a narrow escape from being caught by him. 

9 We arc told that, on one occasion, Robin Hood disguised 
himself as a harper. For what purpose did he do this, and what was 
the result ? 

10 What signal was used by Robin Hood to call his men together ? 
Give an account of the last occasion of its use. 

11 Explain howjhe outlaws made the monks of St. Mary’s Abbey 
pay the debt owedvby Sir Richard of the Lee. 

12 Which character in this book do you like best? Give reasons 

for your choice. . 
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